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THE OFFICE OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ADVISOR TO THE PRIME MINISTER 


by Francis WILLIAMS 


HE office of Public Relations Advisor to the Prime 

Minister, although it now shows some signs of becoming 

a permanent feature of our political life, is of com- 
paratively recent date. I think I was the first person ever to 
carry out the precise functions of such an office when Mr. 
Attlee invited me to join his staff at 10 Downing Street in 1945, 
and certainly I think I can claim to have invented the actual 
title which after being dismissed from circulation by Sir 
Winston Churchill was at once revived by Sir Anthony Eden 
when he became Prime Minister. 

Before the war such public relations in the modern sense, 
as Prime Ministers thought desirable, and more particularly 
through the press, were either conducted by direct contact 
with favoured editors, as was common from the eighteenth 
century onwards, or by a combination of this method and the 
use of intimates with personal connections in the higher reaches 
of journalism as was Lloyd George’s habit. Later in the twenties 
and thirties this was supplemented by the occasional employ- 
ment on Prime Ministerial matters of the Chief Press Officer of 
the Treasury as and when the need for a press statement from 
Downing Street or an Editors’ Conference arose. This was the 
habit of Macdonald, Baldwin and Chamberlain although for a 
time in the second Labour Government Macdonald employed 
also the services of a Press Officer of his own. He had, however, 
somewhat restricted duties and acted mainly as a link with the 
Lobby correspondents. 

During the war, which inevitably brought with it an 
immense increase in governmental information services of all 
kinds, public relations in the widest possible sense of the term, 
including regular contact with the British, Commonwealth, 
American and neutral press besides much else, came, of course, 
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under the Minister of Information. They worked best when the 

Minister enjoyed, as did Mr. Brendan Bracken, a close personal 
' relationship with the Prime Minister and was intimately in 
\ his confidence. 

With the ending of the war there was general agreement 
among all political parties that the Ministry of Information 
should also end. In its place and from its bones the Labour 
Government created the Central Office of Information to act 
somewhat on the model of the Stationery Office as a common 

(service department in the preparation and distribution of 
information material for the various Ministries, all of whom 
had by now developed flourishing public relations or informa- 
tion divisions of their own, and to co-ordinate and keep a check 
on departmental spending on advertising: It was placed for 
administrative purposes under the Lord President of the 
Council and was as rapidly as possible integrated into the Civil 
Service as were all the departmental information services.’ 
Although fortunately for efficiency some of those who had 
come into the various information services from journalism, 
advertising, the film industry and elsewhere during the war 
stayed on,( the principle was very properly established that 
they were civil servants subject in their information duties to 
exactly the same obligations and restraints as the rest of the 
Civil Service: unpolitical, unpropagandist, committed to the 
disinterested and impartial service of any Government what- 
ever its political complexion. \ 

This principle provides, indeed, the only basis on which a 
Government Information Service can function within the 
British parliamentary system. It must not be concerned with 
political persuasion and certainly not with putting a party case 
but solely with the business of explaining Government policy 
after that policy has been decided by Parliament, and with the 
exposition of administrative acts as they affect the general 
public and need to be understood by it if administration is to 
be efficient and effective. 

How does the office of Public Relations Advisor to the 
Prime Minister fit into this picture? The answer is that in 

_important respects it does not. 
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When I was invited by Mr. Attlee to join his staff in the 
summer of 1945 it had already begun to become clear that, in 
the special circumstances of that time, the disappearance of a 
Minister of Information—a political animal with a relation- 
ship to the Prime Minister and other Ministers and a political 
identification with Cabinet policy that would have been both 
impossible and improper in a civil servant—had left an 
important gap. The case for not having a Ministry of Informa- 
tion in peace time, although not entirely accepted by every 
shade of opinion, was on the whole reasonably clear and widely 
endorsed.‘ But it had also become obvious that some of those 
functions of interpretation of policy to the press at home and 
overseas, and of advice to the Prime Minister and Cabinet on 
the probable public reaction to particular events or acts of 
policy and the most suitable means of clarifying them to the 
public which had fallen to the Minister of Information, still 
needed carrying out and could hardly be performed with 
effectiveness and propriety by a civil servant. 

I have used the phrase “in the special circumstances of 
that time’’. This is important. At this stage it was envisaged 
that the particular need I have described would prove tem- 
porary. It was thought that even if it should later seem useful, 
in view of the number of modern problems of Government that 
cut across ordinary departmental frontiers, to have a senior 
information officer permanently at Downing Street, there would 
be no good reason after a time why this officer should not be a 
civil servant comparable in all essential respects to the Chief 
Information Officers of the departments and to the Director 
General of the Central Office of Information. My own 
appointment was by the wish of both the Prime Minister and 
myself temporary. I actually agreed to undertake it for a year 
although in the event I stayed two years. 

As envisaged in the discussions I had with the Prime 
‘Minister and other senior Ministers and with the Head of the 
Civil Service its purpose was as follows:\It was plain that an 
Administration engaged, as the Labour Government was, on 
sweeping social and economic changes and coming into office 
during a period of major transition from war to peace was 
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bound to engage in many large acts of policy that could not 
properly be expounded at departmental level.)They could 
only properly be interpreted and put in their proper per- 
spective from a position at the centre, close to the Prime 
Minister himself), Moreover, it was equally plain that in such a 
period no legerdemain of Civil Service objectivity could 
possibly isolate what was done from the political philosophy 
that inspired it and that the press—including especially the 
American and foreign press which was following the experi- 
ment of democratic socialism with great if sometimes hostile 
interest—would expect to be able to obtain from some 
responsible source near the centre of Government information 
not simply of the administrative details of what was being done 
but of the broad purpose behind it and of its place in the general 
pattern of Labour policy. It was no less plain that this was not a 
responsibility that could properly be left to a permanent civil 
servant who would find himself put in the position of being 
required to argue in terms of a political philosophy that was 
none of his business, It could only be done effectively by some- 
one who had an intimate knowledge of the political roots of 
Labour policy and who could speak as one who shared the 
Government’s general approach. 

It can be argued of course that exposition on this level should 
be left to the party organization and that press inquirers who 
seek both a detailed and overall picture of Government policy 
should be referred to a spokesman at party headquarters. But 
in fact it was seen that although many of the problems which 
had to be dealt with would lie within the area of party policy 
many of them would not, since they would arise from the 
national post-war situation and the Government’s day-to-day 
response to it. Moreover their handling on an information 
level would demand an awareness of much confidential official 
information and an access to Cabinet and other papers that 
could not properly be disclosed outside the confines of the 
Government service itself. 

The position would have provided no difficulty in American 
Governmental arrangements. There the office of Presidential 
Press Secretary is well established. It is also well understood 
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that the holder is personally appointed by the President as a 
person sharing his political views in whom he has confidence 
and that he will cease to hold it if and when a new President is 
elected. But it represented, at that time, something of a break 
in the British official tradition since it involved what was in 
effect a political appointment to what was administratively to 
be a Civil Service post and had to be so since it was most 
desirable that whoever went to Downing Street in this capacity 
should work not only with the Prime Minister as a party leader 
but as Head of the Government and should also, over a great 
range of duties work closely with the permanent Civil Service 
on very many matters. |It was also envisaged, correctly I think, 
that the duties would need to involve others than those of a 
Press Secretary pure and simple and would include some 
general oversight of Governmental public relations policy as 
a whole together with, where necessary, the chairmanship of 
departmental committees called together to deal with par- 
ticular information issues. 

Here a personal note is perhaps necessary. I think it may 
well be that the invitation to me to initiate this new and in 
some ways unusual appointment was due to the fact that while 
I was well known as a member of the Labour party and a 
former Editor of the Daily Herald and had known Mr. Attlee 
for many years, I had during most of the war been Controller 
of the News and Censorship Divisions of the Ministry of 
Information and had been Chief Press Advisor to the British 
Delegation at the San Francisco Conference which established 
the United Nations. It was thus felt I think that I could com- 
bine political allegiance to the Labour Government and a 
knowledge of the press with an experience of the working of 
the Civil Service—be so to speak if partly a politician and partly 

, a journalist also in part at any rate a Civil Servant. This latter 
(was and is of the first importance. 

But to continue with the history of the office. It was as 
mentioned first envisaged as a temporary affair. However, the 
general political situation and the obvious need for some con- 

tact at 10 Downing Street to whom the press could turn led 
to me extending my own period beyond the year originally 
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thought of and when at the end of a second year I felt that I 
must take up other work to which I was committed it was also 
plain that the need for some such appointment still existed. 
My successor was the late Philip Jordan. He was chosen not 
only because of his own personal qualities but also because in a 
sense he represented a half-way stage to what it was still 
thought ought ultimately to become a normal Civil Service 
appointment. Although in close sympathy with the Labour 
Party and with the Government’s policies he was not identified 
with Labour politics to the extent that I myself was. A 
distinguished journalist he had, moreover, entered the Govern- 
ment service after the war and was at that moment serving in 
the Embassy in Washington where he had done brilliantly in 
dealing with the American press. He thus had the necessary 
Civil Service background although he was not an established 

\Givil Servant. On his tragic death some two years or so later 
the decision was taken to make the appointment formally a 
Civil Service one. Reginald Bacon who although he had 
formerly been a journalist (he was Assistant Editor of the 
Yorkshire Post before the war) had been in Government service 
for a considerable period, first at the Board of Trade and later 
at the Treasury, and had become a permanent Civil Servant, 
was given the post. It was envisaged that he might well con- 
tinue in it even if there were a change of Government in the 
same way as any other Civil Servant. 

Sir Winston Churchill had other ideas. He abolished the 
post altogether seeing no need for such an office in Downing 
Street and Bacon returned to the Treasury. But even Sir 
Winston soon found that although the office could be abolished 
the need for the function remained. After many protests from the 
press and several unfortunate experiences in public relations he 
restored it in a different form. He appointed a Minister, Lord 
Swinton, to act as Government press spokesman but with the 
aid of a Civil Servant, Mr. Fife Clarke, the present Director 
General of the Central Office of Information, who had formerly 
been Chief Information Officer at the Ministry of Health, and 
to act as day-to-day contact with the press under his direction: 

to do indeed much that Bacon had been doing. 
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When Sir Anthony Eden became Prime Minister this 
arrangement ended. Sir Anthony reverted—te—the—original 
pattern. Moreover not only did he very soon appoint an 
Advisor on Public Relations he at once abandoned the idea 
that it could be held from within the Civil Service.\ Instead he 
turned to a distinguished journalist and radio and television 
commentator, Mr. William Clarke of the Odserver—although 
like other occupants of the post Mr. Clarke has the advantage 
of a previous period in Government service—in America during 
and immediately after the war. 

It looks as though the office of Public Relations Advisor to 
the Prime Minister may now become permanent. The 
experience of three Prime Ministers has shown that in some 
form the services of an official spokesman are essential in the 
conditions of modern Government and that despite the dif- 
ference between our Governmental system and that of the 
Americans someone analagous to the Presidential Press 
Secretary is necessary at 10 Downing Street. It also seems 
probable that it will be accepted that this post cannot easily be 
held by an established Civil Servant, since it is inevitably in 
part political. The person who holds it must be in general and 
indeed obvious sympathy with the political views and 
philosophy of the Prime Minister he serves, he must be able 
to act with understanding of the Prime Minister’s political 
attitude and modes of thought, and he must have some 
experience of the press. He must also, I think, be able to advise 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet on the movements of 
press and public opinion from the standpoint of someone who 
shares the same general approach to political problems as they 
do themselves and who can speak with the authority of one who 
has been professionally engaged in public and political affairs. 

As for the responsibilities of the office they involved in my 
own time and I understand still do, regular daily meetings with 
the political correspondents of the British newspapers and the 
principal American and Commonwealth correspondents, con- 
tact with the foreign press and availability at practically every 
hour to newspaper queries on practically every aspect of 
Government policy. They involve also the ability to advise the 
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Prime Minister on the public relations aspect of a whole range 
of matters which fall within the scope of modern Government 
and to exercise a pervasive influence, rather than a direct 
authority, throughout the whole of the Governmental informa- 
tion services. It is I think doubtful whether these responsibilities, 
or many of them, could without difficulty be handed over to 
a permanent civil servant although I myself first entered upon 
them in the belief that at some stage this would be possible. 
Now I tend rather to the view that a hybrid—part civil servant, 
part journalist, part student of politics—is the best answer and 
that it should become natural for the occupant of the post to 
change with a change in Government. This is a new conception 
in the British Civil Service. It has its dangers. With intelligence 
and good sense on all sides there is however no reason why they 
should amount to very much. 
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THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION IN 1955 


By WitFrip HARRISON 


NCE again the Commonwealth and the United King- 
dom dependencies provided most of the instances of 
constitutional development. 

At the end of January a conference of Commonwealth 
Prime Ministers assembled at 10 Downing Street. The main 
purpose of such a conference is informal contact and discussion, 
and no formal decisions or commitments were announced; but 
in the course of the sittings? it was intimated that Pakistan 
intended, under the new constitution to be adopted, to become 
a sovereign independent republic. In this role, however, she 
intended to “continue her full membership of the Common- 
wealth of Nations” and “her acceptance of the Queen as the 
symbol of the free association of its independent member 
nations, and, as such, the Head of the Commonwealth’’. The 
other member nations stated that they accepted and recog- 
nized Pakistan’s continuing membership in accordance with 
the terms of this decision. 

In July * a further step in the consolidation of the Central 
African Federation took place when the Chief Justice of the 
Federation and the judges of the Federal Supreme Court were 
sworn in. (This court will hear appeals from the existing courts 
and will take constitutional questions that cannot otherwise be 
settled. It will administer both English and Roman-Dutch law.) 

In the Uganda protectorate the year finally saw the return 
of the Kabaka to Buganda and the signing* of the Buganda 
Agreement, 1955. During the earlier part of the year the 
Buganda Lukiko had given protracted consideration to the 
Hancock report of the previous year® and agreement between 
the representatives of the Lukiko and the Colonial Secretary 
was not announced until 22nd July. It had been announced in 
April that the ministerial system of government was to be 
introduced in the Uganda in July, and it was hoped that the 
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agreement about the Kabaka would facilitate the working of 
the new constitutional arrangements. 

New constitutions came into force in Singapore® and 
Tanganyika.’ Elections were held in Singapore in April and 
by July the new legislature had shown itself very critical of the 
Governor’s powers. Their leader, Mr. David Marshall, visited 
London towards the end of the year and it was announced on 
16th December that conversations on further constitutional 
developments would take place in April 1956. 

In Nigeria the new constitution of 1954 came into opera- 
tion. The Federal House of Representatives was opened on 
12th January. The Northern Nigerian High Court of Justice 
was inaugurated on 4th December. On 13th December the 
Western Regional House of Assembly adopted a report in 
favour of full self-government for the region in 1956. 

Further new developments were prepared for other areas. 
On 20th July it was announced that the elective principle was 
to be introduced into the Legislative Council of Aden. On 
5th September the intention was announced of bringing an 
elective system into operation in 1956 for the Nyasaland pro- 
tectorate. On 20th October the Colonial Secretary gave general 
approval to proposals made earlier in the month for consti- 
tutional development in the Zanzibar protectorate. Provision 
was made for separating the constituent parts of the Leeward 
Islands, and it was stated on 1oth December that it was hoped 
to introduce the ministerial system early in 1956 to Antigua 
and St. Kitts—Nevis—Anguilla. Meanwhile a constitutional 
adviser, Sir Frederick Bourne, had been appointed for the 
Gold Coast, and his report, published on 23rd December, 
advocated a substantial transfer of authority from the centre 
to the regions.® 

In Malaya and Cyprus troubles continued, but in July 
elections took place to the new form of legislative council in 
Malaya in which fifty-two of the ninety-eight members are 
elective; and on 31st August the new council was inaugurated 
and a plea made for rapid transition to self-government. In 
Cyprus, however, more general troubles were prevalent, par- 
ticularly in the latter part of the year, after a poor reception in 
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the island of the outcome of a conference in which the British 
Government made detailed proposals for a progressive transfer 
of power to Cypriot ministers.® 

More progress was made in negotiations over Malta. A 
conference was held in September whose report! considered 
that direct representation of Malta in the House of Commons 
would be practicable and recommended an allocation of three 
seats for this purpose. 

In another area a good deal of work was afoot, but it 
appeared that results could not be expected for some time. On 
27th April, the Colonial Secretary gave a written reply to a 
Question about the projected Caribbean Federation. He said 
that the enquiries being made into fiscal, civil service, and 
judicial questions were so complex that reports could not be 
expected before the autumn. These reports would have to be 
looked at by the West Indies governments concerned and then 
in London. Next there would have to be a conference to frame 
a final agreed plan. Such a plan would then need to be drafted 
into constitutional form. All told, it was doubtful whether the 
Federation would be likely to come into existence before 1957; 
but he would see if it could be done before the end of 1956." 

At home there was some general discussion of the position 
of Scottish Government in the House of Commons on rst Feb- 
ruary, on the occasion of the motion to take notice of the report 
of the Royal Commission on Scottish Affairs;!* and on 
31st October a Bill was introduced to give effect to the recom- 
mendations of the Sorn Committee!* on Scottish rating. Early 
in March a private member’s Bill was introduced (but rejected) 
which proposed a unicameral parliament for Wales with 
powers modelled on those of the Parliament of Northern 
Ireland.'4 On 20th December, however, the Government 
intimated in reply to a question that in deference to the 
volume of support for such a step in Wales they were prepared 
to recognize Cardiff as the capital of the Principality. 

During the first half of the year, there was intermittent dis- 
cussion of the question of House of Lords reform. On 
25th January, the Marquess of Salisbury said in the House of 
Lords that he hoped “‘in due course”’ to recommend a scheme 
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for reform. On 8th February the Prime Minister said in the 
House of Commons that he favoured an attempt to secure all- 
party discussion of the question; but in further debate in the 
House of Lords on gth and 1oth March Lord Jowitt indicated 
that the Labour party was still not yet ready to join in any 
conference. In June there was a proposal in the House of Lords 
to appoint a Select Committee to consider whether the House 
had the right to exclude from its membership peers who rarely 
or never attended. The intention to proceed with a considera- 
tion of the composition of the House of Lords was intimated in 
the Queen’s Speech on the opening of Parliament on gth June. 

One of the major constitutional topics arising in connection 
with the House of Commons was that which began in February 
on the B.B.C’s rule, made in agreement with the major parties, 
against broadcasts of discussions of issues due'to be debated in 
Parliament within the fortnight before such debate was to 
take place. On 23rd February the Prime Minister stated that 
the Government was prepared, if approached, to give the 
B.B.C. what information it could about forthcoming debates. 
This was objected to by some members as meaning that the 
B.B.C. would know of the business of the House before the 
members themselves knew of it. But the Prime Minister refused 
to consider this question, and added: “‘I believe it would be a 
shocking thing to have debates in this House forestalled time 
after time by expressions of opinion by persons who have not 
the status or responsibility of Members of Parliament”. On 
27th July the texts were published of directives from the Post- 
master-General to the B.B.C. and the I.T.A. which explicitly 
stated the “fourteen-day rule”, added that broadcasts by 
members on legislation actually before Parliament would not 
be allowed, and reaffirmed the rule that there were to be no 
party political broadcasts from the regions.!® The fourteen- 
day rule was discussed further in the House in October'® and 
November.!? After debate on 30th November a free vote 
decided by a majority of 145 in favour of some form of con- 
tinued restriction, but also approved of appointing a Select 
Committee to consider whether there might not be some better 
method than the present one. 
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Some questions arose in the House in the aftermath of the 
General Election. A House of Commons Disqualification Bill 
was introduced in July because there had been three somewhat 
unusual cases in succession in which it appeared that members 
elected might prove to hold offices of profit under the Crown.!8 
Meanwhile issues of disqualification arose from another cause 
in Northern Ireland where in two cases candidates returned at 
the General Election were in fact serving sentences in prison. 
In the first case the House ordered a fresh election!® which was 
again won by the same candidate. In the other case the Ulster 
Unionists petitioned the Ulster High Court to declare the 
successful candidate incapable of election and to award the 
seat to his opponent. This was successful®® and a similar action 
was taken (and was successful)?! in the case of the first 
‘“‘member’’. In this instance, however, the issue then arose 
whether the candidate now elected did not himself hold an 
office of profit under the Crown; and the Select Committee 
found on 19th December that this was so. 

On one further matter there was joint action by Lords and 
Commons, in a Committee on Private Bill Procedure, which 
on 28th June made recommendations for reducing costs and 
simplifying procedure in this field.?* 

The General Election*® itself raised no major constitutional 
issues, although it was preceded in January by continuation of 
criticisms of boundary changes in the constituencies, and fol- 
lowed** by some discussions of the adequacy of the provisions 
in the 1949 Representation of the People Act on postal voting 
and on the use of cars for conveying voters to and from the polls. 

The position in regard to local government reform was 
explained by the Minister of Housing and Local Government 
in a written reply on 22nd March. Meetings had been held 
with the associations of local government authorities, and these 
had now agreed on some major points—on the need for a 
redistribution of functions between County and District 
Councils, on the need for a revision of the procedure for pro- 
motion to County Borough status, and on the need for a review 
of local government finance. They were not yet, however, 
agreed on what changes should be proposed, and they would 
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need to consult other ministries concerned. When they had 
done this the Government would be in a better position to con- 
sider the question as a whole. 

Several matters of interest arose in connection with 
administration. On 16th March the Government announced 
that it had decided to set up a Select Committee on national- 
ized industries in accordance with the undertaking of the 
previous year.2> On goth June it was announced that action 
would be taken on the lines of the recommendations of the 
Committee set up to enquire into the administration of Crown 
Lands.*® On 25th October the Prime Minister announced that 
it was intended to extend “the authority and influence” of the 
Minister of Defence. Arrangements had been made to co- 
ordinate under him planning and training for the joint action 
of civil and military forces in home defence. The transfer from 
the Ministry of Supply of certain functions connected with the 
iron and steel and engineering industries made that depart- 
ment ‘“‘mainly a fourth defence department within the co- 
ordinating powers of the Minister of Defence’. Further, the 
responsibility of the Minister of Defence for the apportionment 
of available resources between the three services included a 
responsibility for seeing that the composition and balance of 
forces within individual services meets the strategic policy laid 
down by the Defence Committee.?” In November the report 
was published of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
1953-55,°8 which made recommendations on pay, conditions 
and superannuation. Also in November a Committee was 
appointed under the chairmanship of Sir Oliver Franks to 
enquire into the constitution and working of administrative 
tribunals and into “enquiries” and “hearings”.*® In the same 
month the Home Secretary moved for an Address praying 
that the Supplies and Services (Transitional Powers) Act 1945 
be continued in force until roth December, 1956, and reported 
that the reduction of powers under this Act had been so con- 
siderable in the past three years that the powers now retained 
were such as would have to be kept on until they could be 
replaced by permanent legislation.*° 
Some cases before the courts were concerned with admini- 
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strative questions. In Regina v. Agricultural Land Tribunal—Ex 
parte Benney and Regina v. Minister of Agriculture—Ex parte 
Graham* the Court of Appeal upheld the Minister on the 
point that representations by farmers against supervision or 
dispossession orders could be heard by husbandry sub- 
committees. In Lord v. Ministry of Agriculture and others Mr. 
Justice Upjohn in the High Court Chancery Division directed 
that the Minister must personally certify that it was not in the 
public interest that a document for which the Ministry claimed 
privilege should not be disclosed during the hearing. An 
interesting difference between English and Scottish law on the 
discovery of documents came out in Glasgow Corporation v. 
Central Land Board** in the House of Lords: the Scottish Courts 
have the power to overrule the Crown’s objection to producing 
documents on the ground that it is not in the public interest 
to do so. 

Other cases of constitutional interest were Regina v. Richard 
—Ex parte Fitzpatrick and Browne** in which the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council was dealing with a question of 
Australian parliamentary privilege, Edwards (Inspector of Taxes) 
v. Bairstow and Harrison** in which questions of differences 
between English and Scottish law were again before the House 
of Lords, and Prince Ernest of Hanover v. Attorney General*® in 
which the Court of Appeal discussed various questions con- 
cerning the interpretation of statutes. 

Finally, there were developments of importance in regard 
to other aspects of the law. The Children and Young Persons 
(Harmful Publications) Act was passed as 3 & 4 Eliz. 2 Ch. 28. 
On roth February the House of Commons considered the 
report of the Royal Commission on Capital Punishment** and 
on a free vote a Labour amendment calling for the suspension 
of the death penalty for an experimental period of five years 
was defeated by 245 votes to 214. The question of abolishing 
the death penalty was raised again in the House on 14th July 
and on 10th November the Home Secretary. announced that 
the Government could not accept the main recommendations 
of the Commission. On 18th November leave was granted to 
bring in a private member’s Bill on the question. At the other 
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extreme, a departmental committee on the Summary Trial 
of Minor Offences reported in July.*’ In the same month a 
Royal Commission was appointed to review the law relating 
tocommon land in England and Wales. 
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. See Colonial Territories 1954-55 (Cmd. 9489) and the various reports 


on separate areas which will become available in the course of 1956, 
the Central Office of Information’s Commonwealth Survey and its Refer- 
ence Pamphlets Nos. 5 and 6 (1955) on Constitutional Development in the 
Commonwealth. 

4th February. 

Ist July. 

18th October. 

See “‘The British Constitution in 1954” in Parliamentary Affairs, 
Vol. VIII, No. 3 at p. 305. (This is referred to below as P.A.) 

8th February. 

24th March. Provision was made for a House with thirty-one Govern- 
ment members (including twelve non-official, four representing 
Europeans, four Africans and four Indians) and thirty unofficial 
members (of whom twenty-seven would represent constituencies and 
three the territory at large, the three main communities having equal 
representation). 

Developments on the Gold Coast affected the Togoland trust territory. 
On 6th October the Governor of the Gold Coast said that if people of 
Togoland wished to continue under trusteeship administration they 
would have to find some country other than Great Britain. The British 
view (he said) was that they would be better to share in the indepen- 
dence that was soon to be accorded to the Gold Coast. A visiting United 
Nations mission recommended (goth October) a plebiscite to deter- 
mine Togoland’s future, and this was approved by the United Nations 
on 13th December. 


. 6th September. 


Cmd. 9657. 
Earlier in the year (2nd February) a larger project was ventilated in 
the House of Lords—that of a Grand Council for the United Kingdom 
and colonial territories which cared to join. This would consist of 
representatives from the various legislatures and would be advisory at 
first but would “‘no doubt”’ acquire legislative powers and later on its 
own separate executive. The Under-Secretary of State in replying said 
that he saw many difficulties in the way of such a scheme but did not 
consider that they would prove insuperable if the scheme represented 
what the colonies wanted. 

Cmd. 9212. See P.A., p. 307. 

Cmd. 9244. See P.A., p. 308. 

The proposal had the support of some Welsh and some Scottish 
Labour members, but the Labour party as such was opposed, prefer- 
ring a reorganized Council for Wales and Monmouthshire, further 
administrative devolution, and a Welsh Secretary of State with a seat 
in the Cabinet. 
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The purpose of the last was said to be to strengthen the hand of the 
B.B.C. against pressure in Wales. 

25th. 

4th, gth and roth. 

€.g., in one case, the office held was that of local director in London of 
the Bank of New Zealand. The general condition of the law on the 
subject was complained of in the report of a Select Committee in 1941, 
H.C., 120, 1940-41. 


. 18th July. 

. 2nd September. 

. 7th October. 

. H.L., 14, 58-1, H.C., 139-1. 

. See David Butler: The British General Election of 1955. 

. e.g., in the House of Commons on 6th October. 

. See P.A., pp. 310-11. 

. Cmd. 9483. 

. This was discussed in the House of Lords on gth and roth November. 
. Cmd. 9613. On this see W. J. M. Mackenzie in The Political Quarterly, 


Vol. XXVII, No. 2, p. 129. 


. This important step was preceded in March by the publication of a 


pamphlet by a Committee of the Inns of Court Conservative and 
Unionist Society which advocated a new division of the High Court to 
review decisions of administrative bodies; and the intention to set up 
a committee of enquiry was mentioned in the Queen’s Speech on the 
opening of Parliament on gth June. 

The account of administrative questions above is confined to matters 
at parliamentary level; but note also the Fleck Report to the Coal 
Board of 16th February. This is discussed by H. A. Clegg in Public 
Administration, Vol. XX XIII, autumn 1955, p. 269. 


. See Cmd. 9615. 

- [1955] 2 Q.B. 140. 

. House of Lords, 12th December, 1955. 

- [1955] 7 C.L. 433. ; 

. [1955] 3 W.L.R. 410; [1955] 3 AI E.R. 48; [1956] A.C. 14. 

. [1955] C.L. 440; reversed [1955] 3 W.L.R. 868; [1955] 3 AII E.R. 647. 
. Cmd. 8932. 
. Cmd. 9524. 
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PARLIAMENT AND THE PRESS 
A HISTORICAL SURVEY-II 
by A. E. Musson 


contrasting their freedom with foreign tyranny. In no 

other country had royal power been so considerably 
restricted by parliamentary control, and nowhere else was 
there such uncensored liberty of expression. Even to-day it 
is commonly stated in history textbooks that freedom of the 
press was established in England as a result of the 1688 
Revolution and the lapse of the Licensing Act in 1695. In 
actual fact, however, the end of licensing was only the first step 
towards a free press. The common law of criminal libel still 
remained in terrorem, with its underlying principle that main- 
tenance of public order and security necessitated suppression 
of any criticism of the established government or religion. This 
is clearly evident from the pronouncements of various judicial 
authorities in the following century. Chief Justice Holt declared 
in 1704 that anything “reflecting on the Government’, or 
“possessing the people with an ill opinion of the Government’’, 
was seditious libel.! Blackstone put it thus in the 1760’s: “The 
liberty of the press is, indeed, essential to the nature of a free 
State; but this consists in laying no previous restraints upon 
publications, and not in freedom from censure for criminal 
matter when published. Every freeman has an undoubted right 
to lay what sentiments he pleases before the public: to forbid 
this, is to destroy the freedom of the press: but if he publishes 
what is improper, mischievous, or illegal, he must take the 
consequences of his own temerity. To subject the press to the 
restrictive power of a licenser, as was formerly done. . . is to 
subject all freedom of sentiment to the prejudices of one man. 
... But to punish (as the law does at present) any dangerous 
or offensive writings ...is necessary for the preservation of 
1 14 State Trials, 1128. 
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peace and good order, of government and religion, the only 
solid foundations of civil liberty”.! Lord Mansfield expressed 
the same opinion in 1783: “To be free, is to live under a 
government by law. The liberty of the press consists in print- 
ing without any previous licence, subject to the consequences 
of the law’’.? 

Similar views are to be found in the press itself. In March 
1707, for example, the Rehearsal pointed out that “‘the law will 
not allow private men to asperse and vilify those in post and 
quality, tho’ their accusations were true... . For private men 
are not judges of their superiors. This wou’d confound all 
government. And the honour and dignity of our governors is 
to be preserv’d, without which they cou’d not govern, nor 
wou’d they be obey’d as they ought to be if they were render’d 
contemptible to their subjects; which is unavoidable if they are 
suffer’d to be traduc’d by every private person, and expos’d 
all over the nation’’. Fielding expressed much the same view 
in the Jacobite’s Journal in 1747 (No. 26, 28th May): “In a free 
country the people have a right to complain of any grievance 
which affects them, and this is the privilege of an Englishman; 
but surely to canvas those high and nice points, which move 
the finest wheels of State, matters merely belonging to the 
royal prerogative, in print, is in the highest degree indecent, and 
a gross abuse of the liberty of the press’’. 

It is clear, then, that the “liberty of the press” in the 
eighteenth century was of a very restricted character. Ministers 
sitting in Parliament were no more ready than kings to allow 
their actions to be criticized in newspapers or pamphlets, or to 
permit attacks upon the established religion. Sedition and 
blasphemy were still serious crimes. The Secretaries of State 
could still issue their special or general warrants for searches 
and seizures executed by the ‘‘messengers of the press”.* The 


1 Blackstone, Commentaries (1769), iv, 151-2. 

® 21 State Trials, 1040. 

* General, as distinct from special, warrants were made out for the 
arrest of the unnamed “authors, printers, and publishers’’ of alleged libels, 
so that a large number of suspects could be arrested and examined in order 
to discover the real culprits, a practice obviously dangerous to “‘the liberty 
of the subject”. 
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Home Office was constantly on watch for libellous publications, 
not hesitating to make use of informers, and local magistrates 
also took action. In a trial for criminal libel it was for the judge 
to determine whether or not a publication was libellous; the 
province of the jury was limited to determination of the facts 
as to authorship, publication, and meaning. 

The law controlling the press was firmly backed by Parlia- 
ment. Indeed, the distinction between seditious libel and breach 
of parliamentary privilege was very nebulous. Parliament was 
especially alive to any critical or derogatory remarks about its 
proceedings or its members. Both Houses frequently took 
action against libellous printers, ordering offensive works to 
be burnt by the common hangman, petitioning the Crown to 
prosecute, or sometimes themselves ordering arrests and 
examining prisoners, but leaving prosecution to the ordinary 
law courts. Moreover, it was still a breach of privilege to report 
parliamentary proceedings in the press. This secrecy had 
originated as a defence against royal control, but was now con- 
tinued as a guard against too much interference from the public. 
The struggle between Parliament and Crown now gave way to 
a struggle between Parliament and People. The eighteenth- 
century parliamentarians accepted the theory that they were 
representing the people, but refused to acknowledge that they 
were responsible to the people. Not being responsible to the 
public, they had no reason to inform it of their proceedings. 
Except for a brief interim in the early days of the Puritan 
Revolution, no parliamentary reports were permitted until 
1680-81, during the Exclusion Bill crisis, when the Commons 
sanctioned official publication of its “‘votes and proceedings”. 
This practice was continued after the 1688 Revolution, but 
reprints in newspapers were forbidden and no publication of 
debates was allowed. The House of Lords would not even 
permit official publication of its votes. Transgression of these 
bans entailed liability to punishment for breach of parlia- 
mentary privilege. 

Fines, pillory, and imprisonment, therefore, continued to 
harass and restrict the press, but only one printer was put to 
death in the eighteenth century, unfortunate John Matthews, 
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hanged for high treason in 1719. Warrants against suspected 
printers of seditious libel were often executed with great 
brutality, premises being broken into and ransacked; not only 
were papers seized, but sometimes type as well. Arrest and 
imprisonment, even if prosecution was unsuccessful, were liable 
to cause great hardship. 

On the other hand, there were long periods when the law 
was only sporadically enforced and a good deal of libellous 
printing went unscathed. This was partly due to Government 
inertia, but also to the growth of party politics, the parlia- 
mentary strife of Whigs and Tories. There was a gradually 
dawning realization that a parliamentary party system pro- 
vided a more reasonable, tolerant, and peaceful method of 
resolving differences and changing governments than rebellion 
and civil war. There were no really fundamental differences 
between the two parties: both were mainly aristocratic, both 
supported the constitution of 1688-8g—royal government 
limited by parliamentary control. There was nothing yet, how- 
ever, like a developed two-party system of government: 
politics was a fierce struggle between similar but rival social 
cliques for power, place, and perquisites. There was no such 
thing yet as “His Majesty’s Opposition”: opposition to the 
King’s government was still regarded as disloyal, fractious, 
and harmful, and was therefore to be suppressed. The party 
in power did not hesitate to use most dubious methods to 
secure its own continuance in office—bribery and corruption 
were one way, control of the press was another—while the 
party in opposition naturally sought to utilize the press against 
the party in power. Gradually, however, eighteenth-century 
Ministers learned to bear with the gentlemen opposed to them 
in Parliament. But their tolerance did not extend to Radicals, 
whose attacks threatened the very basis of the existing political 
and social order. 

There was comparative freedom of the press during the 
reigns of William and Mary and of Anne, following the lapse 
of the Licensing Act in 1695. Many newspapers sprang into 
existence, especially in London, but also in provincial towns, 
and political criticism became very outspoken. There was 4 
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growing desire to hear news and talk politics, and there were 
burning issues to be discussed in regard to war, finance, trade, 
religion, and party rivalries. There were constant complaints 
by the Government about the “‘licentiousness” of the press, the 
“false and scandalous libels”, the “‘seditious papers and fac- 
tious rumours”, the “most horrid blasphemies against God 
and religion”’, which appeared in newspapers and pamphlets.? 
And there were many projected Bills for restraint of the press, 
since the existing law seemed incapable of preventing these 
“abuses”. Parliament, however, was unwilling to restore any- 
thing like the old licensing system. Instead, it resorted to an 
indirect form of control, by “the laying a great duty on all 
newspapers and pamphlets’. Thus was passed the Act of 1712 
(10 Anne, cap. 19) imposing the first ‘““Taxes on Knowledge”, 
as they were later called: a newspaper stamp tax of a half- 
penny a half-sheet and a penny a whole sheet (four folio pages), 
beyond which it was raised to the prohibitive rate of two 
shillings a sheet; a shilling duty on each newspaper advertise- 
ment; and an excise duty (in addition to a customs duty) on 
paper varying from 4d. to 1s. 6d. per ream, according to 
quality. 

This Act had an immediate, though transitory, success in 
reducing the number of newspapers. Loopholes in it were 
closed by another Act in 1725. A further Act in 1757 doubled 
the halfpenny duty per half-sheet and also the shilling advertise- 
ment duty, and in 1776 the stamp duty was raised to three- 
halfpence; the paper duty was also repeatedly increased. This 
taxation certainly had a restrictive effect, ruining many 
papers, preventing others from being established, and limiting 
the size and circulation of those which managed to survive. 
Nevertheless, newspapers grew steadily in number: by 1790 
there were thirty-two in London, including fourteen dailies, 
and sixty in the English provinces, none of which, however, 
was a daily. 

Taxation, by making newspaper publishing less profitable, 
made it more susceptible to political bribery and control. “An 
eighteenth-century newspaper was not an independent organ 
‘ See, for example, the Commons Journal, xvii (1711-14), 28, 31, and 251. 
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of public opinion. Its sale was far too restricted to enable it 
to be entirely self-supporting.”! Government subsidization 
became widespread and systematic in the early part of the 
century, leading to the creation of an “official press’’, express- 
ing the views of the Government and denouncing opposition. 
The Opposition, of course, also had its subsidized journals, but 
the party in power was able to avail itself of large official 
financial resources; moreover the Government could give its 
own papers free postal distribution throughout the country. 
Walpole’s Government was particularly notorious for its 
bribery of the press, expending from £5,000 to £10,000 
annually for this purpose. So great, in fact, was the scandal 
revealed by the enquiry following his fall, that no succeeding 
Government dared subsidize the press on so lavish and system- 
atic a scale, though subsidization still continued well into the 
nineteenth century.” 

Bribery, of course, was a great evil. But it was less evil than 
repressive legislation. It was a recognition, in fact, of the failure 
of directly repressive measures: the Government now resorted 
to more subtle, indirect means in order to secure popular 
support for its policies and to combat opposition. In so doing, 
it implicitly recognized the power of the press, and, at the 
same time, took a step towards recognition of the principle of 
popular responsibility. Another step in this direction was the 
breakdown of Parliament’s prohibition on newspaper report- 
ing of its debates. This was got round at first by reports during 
the parliamentary recess, by such papers as Abel Boyers’ 
Political State of Great Britain (from 1703), the Gentleman's 
Magazine and London Magazine (from 1732), but this was for- 
bidden by the Commons in 1738. That there was a growing 
body of opinion against prohibition, however, is shown by the 
speech of Sir William Wyndham, the leader of the opposition, 
who declared: “I do not know but that they [the electorate] 
may not have a right to know somewhat more of the proceed- 
ings of the House than what appears upon your votes; and if 
I were sure that the sentiments of numbers were not mis- 


1 Aspinall, A., Politics and the Press, 1780-1850 (1949), p. 66. 
2 See Aspinall, op. cit. 
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represented, I should be against our coming to any resolution 
that could deprive them of a knowledge that is so necessary 
for their being able to judge the merits of their representatives 
within doors”.! To do Parliament justice, it must be admitted 
that there was a great deal of misrepresentation, falsehood, 
personal abuse, and scurrilousness in the newspaper reports. 
Prohibition of reports coniinued down to 1771, in which 
year the intrepid John Wilkes, in league with the parliamentary 
opposition, strong in the City government, and supported by 
many newspaper publishers, launched a final and successful 
assault on parliamentary secrecy. Parliamentary reports began 
to appear quite openly in the London press, despite further 
prohibition by the Commons. The Middlesex Journal, at Wilkes’ 
instigation, denounced the parliamentary rule as “a scheme... 
by the Ministry to prevent the public being informed of their 
iniquity”. The printers of this and other journals were arrested, 
but released by the City magistrates (one of whom was 
Wilkes), who imprisoned the Commons messenger for violation 
of the City franchises. The Commons replied by ordering the 
commitment of the Lord Mayor and another magistrate and 
by summoning Wilkes to the Bar of the House. Wilkes, how- 
ever, steadfastly refused to appear, the imprisoned City 
magistrates were treated as heroes, the newspapers continued 
to print parliamentary reports, and the danger of popular riot- 
ing eventually forced the Government to recognize the impos- 
sibility of enforcing its prohibition. The rule was never officially 
rescinded, but henceforth reports were tacitly permitted, 
though the House continued to take action against mis- 
representation or libellous attacks on its members. The Lords 
similarly gave way in 1775. From now on newspaper reporters 
were admitted into Parliament: their occupancy of the back 
row of the Strangers’ Gallery was recognized in 1803, and a 
special press gallery was erected in 1831.” The significance of 


_this victory was that Parliament, being now opened to public 


1 Parliamentary History, X, 802-3. 

* It was still possible, however, for either House to exclude “‘strangers”’ 
and go into secret session, but this became very rare, especially after 
popular riots in 1810 caused by Parliamentary exclusion of the press 
during a committee on the unsuccessful naval expedition to Walcheren. 
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view and criticism, was forced increasingly to recognize its 
responsibility to the electorate. 

John Wilkes had previously figured in another famous 
episode concerning press freedom. In the period down to 1760 
Whig governments, securely entrenched in power, had shown 
considerable tolerance of press criticism. The opening years of 
the reign of George III, however, witnessed a ferment in 
British politics, with the fall of the Whig oligarchy and the 
creation of Tory governments composed of the “King’s 
friends’’, with first Lord Bute and then George Grenville as 
Prime Minister: Feeling was exacerbated by the conclusion of 
an unpopular peace with France in 1763. Opposition was 
strongly, even scurrilously, voiced in the press, the most out- 
spoken being the Worth Briton, of which John Wilkes, M.P., was 
secretly owner and editor. The famous No. 45, 23rd April, 
1763, contained such offensive criticism of the King’s speech 
at the prorogation of Parliament that a general warrant was 
issued for the arrest of its unnamed “authors, printers, and 
publishers” on a charge of seditious libel. Wilkes and many 
others were arrested, but challenged the powers of the Secretary 
of State in the Court of Common Pleas, which acquitted them 
and awarded damages, at the same time declaring general 
warrants, and warrants for search and seizure of papers, to be 
illegal. This was a triumph not only for the liberty of the sub- 
ject, but also for greater freedom of political criticism in the 
press. 

These trials, and the famous “‘Junius” trials in 1770, also 
led to the assertion of the rights of juries to decide the crim- 
inality or otherwise of publications in libel cases, a principle 
which was finally conceded in Fox’s Libel Act in 1792. This 
was important in that it now left public opinion (as represented 
by the jury) to decide what was criminal libel, and not the 
judges, who were apt to take a narrow legalistic view. Some 
eminent judges, however, such as Lords Camden and Erskine, 
were coming to hold more liberal opinions in regard to the 
freedom of the press. Lord Erskine, for example, defending 
Thomas Paine, prosecuted in 1792 for publication of the 
revolutionary Rights of Man, declared “that every man, not 
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intending to mislead, but seeking to enlighten others with what 
his own reason and conscience, however erroneously, have 
dictated to him as truth, may address himself to the universal 
reason of a whole nation, either upon the subject of govern- 
ments in general, or upon that of our own particular country :— 
that he may analyze the principles of its constitution,—point 
out its errors and defects,—examine and publish its corrup- 
tions,—warn his fellow-citizens against their ruinous conse- 
quences,—and exert his whole faculties in pointing out the 
most advantageous changes in establishments which he con- 
siders to be radically defective, or sliding from their object by 
abuse’’.! 

Such an enlightened view, however, was a long way from 
being accepted by the Government, especially after the out- 
break of the French Revolution in 1789. It was not long before 
fears of Jacobinism led to further attempts at repression. The 
Government not merely paid out larger subsidies to the 
“official press”, but sought to restrict the development of other 
newspapers by heavier taxation. The “‘taxes on knowledge” 
were repeatedly increased until in 1815 the stamp duty was 
4d., the advertisement duty 3s. 6d., and the paper duty varied 
from 14d. to 3d. per lb. At the same time Acts were passed in 
1798-99 requiring, among other things, the registration of all 
printing presses, while increased penalties were imposed for 
printing, publishing, or selling unstamped papers. The 
Government’s aim was to stamp out “‘treasonable and seditious 
practices”. Thus there was a great increase in the number of 
prosecutions for criminal libel. In the two years following the 
outbreak of war with France in 1793 there were more such 
prosecutions than in the preceding twenty years. There was, in 
fact, a systematic attempt to destroy Radicalism, since it might 
cause subversive action among the “‘lower orders’’. 

This repressive policy, especially the heavy taxation, 
seriously restricted the circulation of newspapers. Their number 
actually increased—by 1836 there were over seventy in London 
and nearly two hundred in the English provinces—but, with 
the average newspaper costing sevenpence, it is not surprising 
1 22 State Trials, 414. 
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that the great majority had circulations of only a few hundred, 
while even the leading journals sold only a few thousand. There 
were a number of dailies in London, but none in the provinces, 

Repression continued in the post-war period. The country 
was convulsed in the distressed years 1815-20 by Radical 
agitation demanding political and social reform. The working- 
class, suffering from the effects of the Industrial Revolution 
and trade slump, became increasingly vocal and their dis- 
content found expression in mass meetings and cheap, un- 
stamped, Radical newspapers like Cobbett’s Political Register 
and Carlile’s Republican. The Government’s answer was a 
further spate of prosecutions, and the passage of Acts in 1817 
and 1819 to put down “blasphemous and seditious libels” and 
“to restrain the small publications which issue from the press 
in great numbers and at a low price”’. 

The Radical movement slackened off in the 1820’s, but 
revived strongly in the early ’thirties during and after the 
struggle over the Parliamentary Reform Bill. The fight for a 
free press was intimately related to the political Reform Move- 
ment: the press, despite its limited circulation, was the main 
instrument of mass propaganda in the reformers’ hands, while 
political reform, it was hoped, would lead to the removal of 
legal restraints on the freedom of the press, which had been 
imposed primarily to prevent “‘seditious” political criticism. 
Brougham declared that the press was “the only organ of 
public opinion” capable of dictating to the Government, since 
“none else can speak the sense of the people’’.! The swelling 
tide of opinion in favour of a free press found expression in the 
writings of middle-class Radical philosophers like Jeremy 
Bentham, James Mill, and John Stuart Mill, while Radical 
M.P.s such as Joseph Hume, Edward Lytton Bulwer, and J. A. 
Roebuck gave vigorous support to the movement in Parlia- 
ment. Meanwhile, Henry Hetherington and other working- 
class Radicals were waging the great “battle of the unstamped” 
by deliberately defying the law and printing newspapers for a 
penny or twopence. Defiance, said Hetherington, publisher of 
the Penny Papers for the People and the Poor Man’s Guardian, was 
? Parliamentary Debates, 3rd Series, viii, 268 (7th Oct., 1831). 
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the “only remedy”: only thus could they uphold “‘this grand 
bulwark of all our rights, this key to all our liberties, the freedom 
of the press—the press, too, of the ignorant and the poor”. 

The new Whig-Liberal Government for several years 
pursued as repressive a policy as its Tory predecessors. During 
the years 1819-30 there had been over 200 summary convic- 
tions for selling unstamped publications; in the next five years 
there were some 750 convictions.’ But the forces of freedom and 
public opinion could not be suppressed, and the Government 
gradually came to realize that prosecutions for criminal libel 
or for selling unstamped papers were neither effective nor 
politic, since they merely gave publicity and martyrdom to the 
victims and exacerbated prevailing discontent. So the “prose- 
cuting system” was allowed tacitly to lapse, though the law 
remained unchanged, except that Lord Campbell’s Libel Act 
in 1843 entitled anyone criminally prosecuted for defamatory 
libel to plead the truth of the matter charged, if it was for the 
public benefit that it should be published. Moreover, judges 
were in future to give a much more liberal interpretation to the 
law. In 1868, for example, liberty of the press was defined as 
“complete freedom to write and publish, without censorship 
and without restriction, save such as is absolutely necessary 
for the preservation of society”.? Tolerance and freedom of 
expression triumphed in the religious as well as in the political 
sphere, prosecutions for blasphemous libel becoming a thing 
of the past, while legislative disabilities imposed on non- 
conformists (Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish) were removed 
and people were allowed to worship, or to be atheists, as they 
pleased. Political and religious persecution fell—as they had 
risen—together. 

At the same time the fiscal fetters upon the press were 
gradually struck off as a result of the ‘“‘unstamped” agitation 
of the thirties and the continued efforts in the late ’forties and 
‘fifties of the Radical “‘Association for the Repeal of the Taxes 
on Knowledge”’, backed by the Manchester Free Trade School 


* Wickwar, W. H., The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press, 1819-32 (1928), 
Pp. 30. 
* Fitzgerald, J., in R. v. Sullivan (11 Cox C.C. 49). 
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of Cobden and Bright.! In 1833 the advertisement duty was 
lowered from gs. 6d. to 1s. 6d., and in 1836 the newspaper 
stamp duty was reduced from fourpence to a penny, while the 
paper duty was cut to a uniform three halfpence per Ib. In 
1853 the advertisement duty was abolished, followed in 1855 
by the stamp duty and in 1861 by the paper duty. The resultant 
growth in the number and circulations of newspapers and in 
their income from advertisements rendered them independent 
of political subsidies, so that they could now more fairly reflect 
the different shades of public opinion. The press and public 
opinion had triumphed over reactionary and unrepresentative 
government. Together they were gradually to bring about a 
further reform of the Constitution and establish parliamentary 
democracy. 


[ To be concluded] 


1 See Collet, C. D., History of the Taxes on Knowledge (2 vols, 1899). 
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CANADIAN POLITICAL PROSPECTS 


by JoHN GARNER 


HE twenty-second Parliament of Canada has entered 

upon its third session and within a period of six to 

eighteen months the Canadian electorate will be called 
upon to choose a new House of Commons. The shadow of this 
impending event makes some political prognostication per- 
missible. 

For the twenty-first year the Liberal party continues to 
occupy the Treasury benches. To ensure this occupancy the 
party has at its command some 170 votes whereas the com- 
bined opposition parties can field but ninety-one.! It may also 
be stated with some confidence, notwithstanding recent by- 
election reverses, that the Liberal party in the event of an 
immediate general election would be returned with but a slight 
diminution in strength. In these circumstances it may well be 
asked if there are any grounds for speculation as to the political 
future. Have the Liberals not found the elixir of perpetual 
political success? It may well appear so but beyond the 
immediate horizon there are portents of change. 

Age raises the first uncertainties. Prime Minister St. 
Laurent, the Liberal leader, is in his seventy-fifth year while 
his chief lieutenant the Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
C. D. Howe, is in his seventy-first year. It is evident Mr. St. 
Laurent and Mr. Howe intend to lead their party through the 
next general election and then step down. Step down to whom ? 
There is no obvious successor unless it be Lester Pearson, the 
Secretary of State for External Affairs. The departure in 1954 
of Messrs. Abbott, Claxton, and Chevrier from the Cabinet to 
judicial and commercial posts removed, not merely a possible 
successor to St. Laurent but, with the exception of Pearson and 


1 Three parties compose the Opposition, the Progressive Conservatives 
53 seats, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation (C.C.F.) 23 seats, 
and Social Credit 15 seats. 
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Martin, the circle of ministers who were publicly recognized 
as the logical heirs to the direction of the party. In consequence 
the direction of the party must fall to men less familiar to the 
public and untempered in the fiery crucible of political strategy, 
These men, Messrs. Harris, Minister of Finance, Sinclair, 
Minister of Fisheries, Pickersgill, Minister of Citizenship and 
Immigration, and Lesage, Minister of Northern Affairs, are 
able but collectively they do not equate the political stature and 
political appeal of St. Laurent and Howe. 

Who will inherit the mantle of Elijah? Pearson occupying 
the senior portfolio and internationally known is the strongest 
contender, but does he want the leadership? He gives periodic 
indications that he would prefer to retire from partisan politics 
to a post with the United Nations Organization. He is not 
close to the rank and file of the party and for no known reason 
rumours persist in Quebec that he is anti-Roman Catholic. 
While the elevation of Jules Leger, brother of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Montreal, from the lesser diplomatic post of 
Ambassador to Mexico to the Under-Secretaryship of State 
for External Affairs may have stilled these rumours, there is no 
doubt Pearson will have to give more attention to national and 
party affairs if he wishes to clinch the leadership. 

What of the other contenders? Martin forced his fortune 
prematurely and it remains frosted in the bud; Pickersgill has 
proved an inept politician; Garson was broken by the Opposi- 
tion in the first year of his ministry; Sinclair may have been 
eliminated by a serious spinal injury suffered in an accident in 
Siberia in the summer of 1955; Lesage is eliminated by the 
tradition that the leadership must rotate between the two racial 
blocs. Harris and Winters alone remain in the field. Winters is 
personable and as Minister of Public Works he could promote 
his political fortune but he is a Nova Scotian and the Liberal 
party, unlike the Conservative, has never gone outside Ontario 
and Quebec for its leader. Of the younger men Harris would 
seem to have the edge. He is from the populous province of 
Ontario, he is close to the party organization but he remains a 
local personality despite his national portfolio. Can this coterie 
of Liberal leaders devise a substitute for the political magnet- 
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ism of the St. Laurent personality and the Howe vigour ? There 
is some doubt. 

The second uncertainty involves the future relationship of 
Quebec and the Liberal party. Quebec is the passport to the 
seals of office. No political party, if the anomalous Union 
Government of 1917 be excluded, has formed the Government 
of Canada until it has achieved at least a split in the Quebec 
representation.! For continued political success the Liberal 
party must retain Quebec support. Here is the great question 
mark in the future of the Liberal party. Who is to assume the 
role of Laurier, Gouin, Lapointe and St. Laurent? The part 
awaits casting. Hugues Lapointe, Minister of Veterans Affairs 
and Postmaster General, does not aspire to emulate his father; 
Lesage seems the more likely of the Quebec ministers but the 
part has not been assigned and rumour has St. Laurent eyeing 
Brigadier Allard, a veteran of World War II and Korea, as a 
prospect. Regardless who is assigned or assumes the leadership 
of the Quebec wing of the Liberal party, his task of retaining 
Quebec en bloc within the party will be infinitely more dif- 
ficult than that experienced by Lapointe or St. Laurent. For a 
new political idol has arisen in Quebec, Maurice Duplessis, 
Premier of the Province and leader of the Union Nationale 
party. When St. Laurent retires Mr. Duplessis will be without 
peer in the affections of his compatriots. 

Some measure of Duplessis’ ascendancy may be gauged not 
merely in the size of his party’s provincial vote but in the rising 
popular vote in Quebec for the Conservative party. In the 
general election of 1945 the Conservatives secured 8.8 per cent 
of the popular vote, in 1949 24.2 per cent, and in 1953 
29.9 per cent.? This gain was achieved although Duplessis, a 
former leader of the Quebec Conservative party, has never 
thrown the weight of his personality and his party into a 


1 When the Conservatives assumed office following the general elections 
of 1911 and 1930, they had secured 27 and 24 seats, respectively, out of the 
Quebec total of 65. 

* The Liberal popular vote in the same elections was 51.2 per cent, 
60.4 per cent, and 60.9 per cent. In compiling the percentages, the vote 
given to Independent Liberals and Independent Conservatives has been 
incorporated in the vote of the parent parties. 
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federal election. While he has stood aloof the gain in Con- 
servative support must nevertheless be attributed more to 
Duplessis than to the earnest efforts of the leader of the Pro- 
gressive Conservative party, Mr. Drew. It is a by-product of 
Duplessis’ destruction of the one party allegiance of Quebec. 
For forty years from the advent of the Laurier regime until the 
destruction of the Taschereau regime in 1936, Quebec voted 
overwhelmingly Liberal in federal and provincial elections.' 
Duplessis broke this political habit, he estranged a large seg- 
ment of the population from the Liberal party provincially and 
this estrangement has in part carried over into the federal arena 
to the benefit of the Conservatives.? 

The parallel between the present situation in Quebec and 
the situation of the decade 1887 to 1896 should not be over- 
looked. In 1887 Honoré Mercier, employing a tactical appeal 
to nationalism, broke a Conservative hold of some thirty years 
on Quebec and assumed office. Following the revelation of 
financial misdemeanours, the Conservatives were able in 1892 
to oust Mercier, but it was to be their last victory provincial or 
federal in Quebec. Mercier had established the Liberal party. 
His ground-work enabled Laurier when the Conservatives 
were leaderless following the departure of Chapleau and 
Langevin to sweep to federal power on Quebec support. In 
1935 Duplessis discerned that the animosity towards the Con- 
servative party’s World War I record would continue to 
exclude him from office despite public discontent with a Liberal 
regime riddled with corruption and nepotism after some forty 
years of power. In consequence he jettisoned the Conservative 
label, made an appeal to nationalist sentiment and won the 
election of 1936 as head of the Union Nationale party. Like 
Mercier, Duplessis’ ministry suffered defeat on its first appeal 

1 The Conservatives last secured a majority of the Quebec seats in the 
federal election of 1887, and in the provincial election of 1892. 

* The resurgence of Conservative strength is in part due to the decline 
of Quebec support for third parties and splinter groups. The percentage of 
vote polled by candidates other than Liberal and Conservative has 
declined from 40 per cent in 1945, to 15.4 per cent in 1949, to 9.2 per cent 
in 1953. That the Conservatives have been the chief beneficiary and not 


the Liberals may be attributed to Duplessis for the Conservatives have not 
experienced a similar gain in support from the rest of Canada. 
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to the electorate but has since been returned with enhanced pub- 
lic support. If the analogy is valid, where may the Liberals be, 
when St. Laurent is gone and Duplessis occupies the stage alone? 

In the past the decline of a party’s fortune in the provincial 
field has presaged the party’s defeat in the federal field. What 
does the provincial record reveal? It shows the Liberal party 
which controlled every provincial legislature except Alberta at 
the commencement of 1936 to have lost control of five pro- 
vincial administrations. It is reduced to the control of four of 
the smaller provinces, Newfoundland, Prince Edward Island, 
Manitoba, and Nova Scotia. In the latter province defeat 
appears imminent while in Manitoba an unimaginative and 
parsimonious government courts unpopularity. The above 
sequence of defeats would appear to portend disaster for the 
Liberals. If the provincial administrations had all fallen to a 
single opponent they would. They have not. The Conservatives 
have secured control of the legislatures of Ontario and New 
Brunswick, the Social Credit the legislatures of Alberta and 
British Columbia, the Union Nationale the legislature of 
Quebec and the C.C.F. the legislature of Saskatchewan. The 
Liberals can take much comfort from the divided nature of the 
opposition. 

While it is a political truism that a government is defeated 
less because the public have become enamoured of its opponents 
than because the public have become discontented with the 
Government, the ill humour to be effectual must concentrate 
the protest in one political party. For instance, the dispersion 
of the protest vote in 1945 allowed the Liberals to continue in 
office although they received but 39 per cent of the popular 
vote and secured less than a majority of the membership of the 
Commons. Is there more likelihood that the protest vote of 
the future will be channelled to the benefit of a single opposi- 
tion party? If there is not, the Liberals will be able to suffer 
the loss of popularity incident to the advent of new leaders, 
and the loosening of Quebec allegiance without endangering 
their control of Parliament. 


1If the Independent Liberal vote is included the Liberals receive 
43.5 per cent of the national vote. 
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What are the political prospects of the opposition parties? 
The popularity of the C.C.F. has seriously declined and the 
decline seems likely to continue. Its representation in Ottawa 
is ageing. It is losing its distinctive appeal as the memory of the 
Great Depression recedes, as its social welfare programme is 
implemented by others, and as the lustre of the British Labour 
party dims.’ It might revitalize its federal fortunes by sub- 
stituting the dynamism of Mr. Douglas for the dignity of Mr. 
Coldwell, but it would be at the expense of endangering its 
grip on the Saskatchewan legislature. The C.C.F. having lost 
its national status seems unlikely to retrieve it. The Social 
Credit party and its future remains an enigma. Rejuvenated 
by the capture of British Columbia in 1952, it has been subdued 
by the late Alberta election. For the future it would seem that 
Alberta will not repudiate the party as long as Manning 
remains nor that the fortuitous circumstances in British 
Columbia, a Liberal and Conservative party discredited in a 
late coalition and an electoral system that robbed the rightful 
beneficiary of this discontent, will be repeated elsewhere to 
their advantage. It would appear that the C.C.F. and Social 
Credit parties will not expand their popular support but will 
continue to secure substantial representation from the three 
most westerly provinces. 

What of the Progressive Conservatives? Their leader, Mr. 
Drew, has outlasted the bitter animosity the public bore to- 
wards him in the general election of 1949 but it has only been 
replaced by public indifference. He lacks the ability to arouse 
public enthusiasm. One can no more blast one’s way into the 
public affection than one can blast one’s way into the markets 
of the world. Nor has Drew turned the party’s attention to the 
essential task of building a widespread constituency organiza- 
tion from coast to coast. What reorganization has taken place 
in recent years has been the work of its provincial leaders in 
Nova Scotia and Manitoba. The national chairman of the 
party, George Hees, on whom the burden of organization 
should mainly fall, has shown a reluctance to engage in this 


1 The C.C.F. percentage of the national vote has declined consistently 
from 15.6 per cent in 1945, to 13.4 per cent in 1949, to 11 per cent in 1953. 
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laborious task and to prefer the publicity and superficiality of 
the transcontinental speaking junket. In Quebec despite the 
increasing support, the party remains in need of a deputy 
leader from that province. Leon Balcer, who might assume that 
role, lacks the militant spirit. If the Conservative party is to 
profit from the relaxation of the Liberal hold on Quebec due 
to St. Laurent’s retirement, they must secure a Quebec leader 
with some modicum of popular appeal. Could the answer be 
found in Sauve or Barrette, Ministers of Social Welfare and 
Labor in Mr. Duplessis’ Cabinet ? 

The Conservative party has its grave deficiencies but it has 
its strengths. It possesses men of national repute in John 
Diefenbaker, Davie Fulton, and George Nowlan. It has men of 
regional strength in Donald Fleming, Howard Green, Gordon 
Churchill and Walter Dinsdale. It possesses an illustrious 
history which it is only learning to exploit. It possesses latent 
nation-wide support which an end to short range opportunistic 
platforms and a return to long-range nation building pro- 
grams would bring to its active support. It must once again 
touch the imagination of the nation, as it did in those few 
stirring weeks of last July when it battled for the prerogatives 
of Parliament. 

Beyond the next election what are Canada’s political pros- 
pects? The Liberal party aged and deprived of its twin towers 
of strength but in lesser hands not devoid of a great reservoir of 
public support. The Social Credit party contained. The C.C.F. 
disconcerted by a declining popularity. The Progressive Con- 
servative party astir after long morbidity. Quebec relaxed in 
her political allegiance. What do these prospects augur ? They 
premise the distinct possibility that Canada will re-experience 
the political instability of 1921-26. As the Social Credit and 
C.C.F. parties will hold the balance of power, the Liberal or 
Conservative leader who is most gifted at devising a modus 
vivendi with them, and is most adroit at political navigation will 
lead his party to power. The first leader to establish his dex- 
terity and personality on a transcontinental scale will end the 
instability and his party will enter on the long reign Canadians 
traditionally reserve for their favourite political party. 
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THE CABINET 
AND THE CONSTITUTION 
IN FRANCE, 1951-1956 


by Peter CAMPBELL 


HEN in May 1951 the French National Assembly 
V) \) separated for the elections to be held in June, there 
was considerable hope that the problem of the 
stability and authority of the Cabinet would be less serious in 
the new Parliament than it had been since the Liberation. In 
the previous seven months Parliament had started to reform 
the Constitution and had adopted a new electoral law. The 
constitutional reform was designed partly to strengthen the 
Cabinet. The electoral law was intended to promote an 
intimate and enduring electoral and governmental alliance of 
the centre parties and to give that alliance a large working 
majority. Yet the constitutional reform begun with such high 
hopes was not completed until December 1954, and then only 
in an emasculated version; the centre parties failed to make 
full use of the electoral law and their alliance proved frail and 
brief. The new Assembly showed itself more unstable, more 
erratic, and more undisciplined than its predecessor.! 

Before July 1951 the average duration of the Cabinets of 
the Fourth Republic was twenty-two weeks, or eighteen weeks 
if account is taken of radical reconstructions amounting to the 
formation of new Cabinets. From the formation of the first 
Cabinet in the new Assembly in August 1951 until the resigna- 
tion of that Assembly’s last Cabinet after the general election of 
January 1956, the average duration of Cabinets was thirty-three 


1 For Cabinet instability during the first years of the Fourth Republic 
see my “The Cabinet and the Constitution in France”, Parliamentary 
Affairs, Summer 1951; R. C. Macridis: “Cabinet Instability in the 
Fourth Republic”, Journal of Politics, November 1952; and P. Williams: 
Politics in Post-War France, London, 1954. 
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weeks.! This increase in longevity did not mean an increase 
in authority or security. Three of the seven Cabinets accepted 
by the Assembly (those of M. Pleven, M. Mayer, and M. 
Laniel) survived mainly by practising the policy of immobilisme 
even more thoroughly than the Cabinets of the earlier post- 
war years; two Cabinets (those of M. Pinay and M. Mendés- 
France) survived only by the Prime Minister exerting to the 
full his unusually great personal authority; and of M. Faure’s 
Cabinets the first lasted only six weeks and the second survived 
only at the expense of internal conflicts which weakened its 
power and destroyed its authority. In the earlier post-war 
years usually at least three-fifths of the members of a Cabinet 
had served in its predecessor, most of them in the same posts 
as they had held previously. This stability of membership 
declined slowly from August 1951 until May 1954, after when 
there was very little continuity from one Cabinet to the next. 
Before May 1951 the parliamentary centre of gravity had been 
moving fairly steadily towards the right: first the Radical 
Socialists and then the Catholic Conservatives, the classical 
Right, found themselves able to enter and dominate coalitions 
from which the Communists had withdrawn and in which the 
Socialists found their influence declining. This right-wards 
movement was confirmed by the election and continued until 
December 1952, when the fall of M. Pinay’s Cabinet, perhaps 
the most noticeably conservative that Republican France had 
had for twenty years, started an erratic reversal of the previous 
tendency. 


1 These figures are obtained by including in a Cabinet’s life the period 
between its resignation and the election of its successor, during which it 
deals with current business. If these periods are deducted, the average 
duration of Cabinets is-slightly shorter. Crises in the new Assembly were 
longer than those of 1945-1951: eighteen days compared with seven days. 
The durations of Cabinets and (in brackets) of the crises between them 
were: (thirty-one days) Pleven—twenty-one weeks; (eleven days) Faure— 
six weeks; (six days) Pinay—forty-two weeks; (fifteen days) Mayer—nine- 
teen weeks; (thirty-six days) Laniel—fifty weeks; (six days) Mendés- 
France—thirty-three weeks; (nineteen days) Faure—forty-seven weeks. 
The crises of 1945-1951 lasted for a total of eighty-eight days; those of 
1951-1956 lasted for a total of 124 days. On the functions of crises see 
P. Williams: “Crisis in France”, Cambridge Journal, October 1953. 
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The composition of the Cabinets of the period 1951-56 is 
shown in Tables I and II. Table I shows the extent to which 
the Cabinets contained survivors from their predecessors, 
Table II shows the party composition of the Cabinets. Each 
table includes figures for the Cabinet which M. Pineau, the 
Socialist leader, formed in the crisis of February 1955 but 
which the Assembly refused to accept. In Table I there is a 
double entry for M. Faure’s second Cabinet: line (a) relates 
that Cabinet to M. Pineau’s Cabinet and line (4) relates it to 
M. Mendés-France’s Cabinet. In Table II there are double 
entries for M. Mendés-France’s Cabinet and M. Faure’s 
second Cabinet: in each case line (a) concerns the Cabinet as 
it was at its formation and line (4) concerns it as it was when it 
fell. Each of these two Cabinets underwent several changes, 
none of which amounted to a reconstruction of the extent 
experienced by some of the Cabinets of the period 1945-51. 
Changes in the membership of the other Cabinets were too 
slight to need attention here. 











TABLE I 
ConTINuITY OF MINISTERS 
Members of the | Ministers 
Cabinet Date of previous cabinet in from new to 
formed by | investiture | same posts| new posts| earlier cabinet 
| cabinets rank 
Pleven 10.8.51 6 8 4 6 
Faure 18.1.52 18 | 3 2 3 
Pinay 6.3.52 13 | 2 I I 
Mayer 7.1.53 10 I 10 2 
Laniel 26.6.53 7 3 6 6 
Mendés- | 
France 18.6.54 3 | — 6* 7 
Pineau — 2 I 10 2 
Faure (a) 23.2.55 3 | 2 10 5 
(b) I 2 | 12t 5 

















* Including M. Mitterand, who had resigned from M. Laniel’s Cabinet 
in September 1953. 


t Including M. Koenig, who returned to the Ministry of Defence which 
he had held in M. Mendés-France’s Cabinet until his resignation in 
October 1954. 
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TABLE II 
POLITICAL COMPOSITION OF CABINETS 





Party affiliations of Ministers 





Cabinet | soc R.S. | U.D.S.R. |M.R.P.| 1.0 M.| RI. | P. | A.R.S.| S.R. 





a 
Pleven l= | 
Faure - | 
Pinay | = 

Mayer | = | 
Laniel } = | 


| 
1RONnRNN 


lam | 


* 


Mendés- (a)| — 

France (b)} — 
Pineau | 4 
Faure (a); —- 


(6)| - 








* 
lam | 


Se ot 
' | 2 | 2 | 


Abbreviations: Soc.=Socialist; R.S.=Radical Socialist; U.D.S.R.= 
Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance; M.R.P. = Mouvement 
Républicain Populaire; 1.0.M.=Indépendants d’Outre-Mer; R.I.= 
Republican Independent; P.=Peasant; A.R.S.=Action Républicaine 
et Sociale (the Pinayite Gaullists); S.R.=Social Republican (the rest of 
the Gaullists). 

* The M.R.P. deputies who joined M. Mendés-France’s Cabinet were 
expelled from their party’s group in the Assembly. 

t Including four ministers who resigned when M. Faure insisted on 
dissolving the Assembly after his defeat on a question of confidence. 
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Like the Cabinets of 1945-51, those of 1951-56 showed the 
persistence of a group of ministers forming a nucleus around 
which Cabinets were built. Although no minister served in all 
eight Cabinets, or even in seven, three ministers served in six 
Cabinets (MM. Bourgés-Maunoury, Louvel, and Morice),! 
seven ministers served in five Cabinets (MM. Bacon, Duchet, 
Faure, Marie, Queuille, Ribeyre, and Schuman),? and another 
thirteen ministers served in four Cabinets (MM. Bidault, 
Bonnefous, Brune, Buron, Jacquinot, C. Laurens, Letourneau, 
Martinaud-Deplat, E.-C. Petit, Pflimlin, Pinay, Pleven, and 
Temple). Nine members of this nucleus of twenty-three 
ministers had been in the ministerial nucleus of 1945-51 
(MM. Marie, Queuille, Schuman, Bidault, Jacquinot, 


1 All three were in M. Pineau’s abortive Cabinet. 
2M. Schuman was in M. Pineau’s Cabinet. 
3M. Bonnefous was in M. Pineau’s Cabinet. 
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Letourneau, Petit, Pflimlin, and Pleven);! seven more had 
held Cabinet office in the earlier period; two had served as 
junior ministers; and five had not served in any of the govern- 
ments of 1945-51. The nucleus supplied twenty-one of M. 
Pleven’s twenty-four ministers, twenty-two of the twenty-six 
members of M. Faure’s first Cabinet, sixteen of M. Pinay’s 
seventeen ministers, seventeen of M. Mayer’s twenty-three 
ministers, ten of M. Laniel’s twenty-two ministers, and nine of 
the twenty members of M. Faure’s second Cabinet; five of 
M. Mendés-France’s sixteen ministers and five of M. Pineau’s 
fifteen ministers also belonged to it. Of course, the nucleus as 
a whole did not form a dominant coterie for it was divided 
amongst itself and is in any case a statistical and not a political 
unit. Yet these figures emphasize the stability of ministers 
underlying the instability of Cabinets. Around the nucleus 
were fifty-two other ministers.” 

The monopolization of a department by one man or one 
party was less frequent in the Cabinets of 1951-56 than it had 
been in the earlier period. The Ministry of Education always 
went to a Radical, as did the Ministry of the Interior except in 
M. Mendés-France’s Cabinet when it was held by a member of 
the associated U.D.S.R. The Ministry of Labour was usually 
held by M. Bacon of the M.R.P., and the Ministry of Agri- 
culture was usually held by a Peasant deputy. When M. Laniel’s 
Cabinet fell in June 1954 the control of the Foreign Ministry 
passed from the M.R.P., whose two leaders MM. Bidault and 
Schuman had alternated there since September 1944 except 
for M. Blum’s brief Cabinet in 1946. 

Thus despite the electoral law and increasing criticism from 
the public, unstable coalitions of reshuffled politicians con- 
tinued to pass through the Assembly and to discredit the parlia- 
mentary system in the eyes of many citizens who did not see 


1 Some of these ministers had quite long terms of continuous Cabinet 
office. The fall of M. Pinay’s Cabinet ended M. Schuman’s six and a half 
years’ service (except for the month of M. Blum’s ministry) and M. Petit’s 
four and a half years’ service; the fall of M. Mayer’s Cabinet ended M. 
Letourneau’s three and a half years’ service; the fall of M. Laniel’s Cabinet 
ended M. Queuille’s six years’ service and the four and three quarter years’ 
service (except for the six weeks of M. Faure’s first Cabinet) of M. Pleven. 
* Eight of these other ministers served only in M. Pineau’s Cabinet. 
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that the compromises they disliked were often the results of 
their own conflicting pressures and inconsistent desires.! The 
electoral law had been either too successful or not successful 
enough. It gave the centre parties about 400 seats, the Com- 
munists about 100, and the Gaullists about 125. If it had been 
less effective and the Communists, its chief victims, had had 
more seats, the centre parties might have been coerced into a 
genuine working alliance promoting vigorous economic and 
social policies designed to weaken the Communists’ hold over 
the masses. If the centre parties had made full use of the 
electoral law and it had thus been more successful than it was, 
they would have obtained about 470 seats, the Communists 
about eighty, and the Gaullists about seventy-five. The centre 
parties would then have been strong enough to be able to 
divide safely amongst themselves, and Cabinets might have 
been formed whose supporting parties were united by some- 
thing more positive than the need to maintain a precarious 
unity against both Communists and Gaullists. As it was, there 
was a balance of forces which made it inevitable that much of 
the Assembly’s life should be wasted in the search for sterile 
compromises. Eventually that search produced two encourag- 
ing results. First, the Gaullists became part of the political 
system instead of a hostile force waiting for its collapse. When 
the more conservative Gaullists refused to wait any longer and 
joined the coalition sustaining M. Pinay’s Cabinet and when 
the rest of the Gaullists decided to follow suit and joined first 
the coalition on which M. Mayer’s Cabinet rested and then 
M. Laniel’s Cabinet itself, they temporarily saved the political 
system from a constricting rigidity. Once again it'was arith- 
metically possible for the anti-Communist parties willing to 
work within the parliamentary system to divide amongst them- 
selves and provide a more united governing coalition con- 
fronted by a loyal opposition. The second encouraging result 
was the emergence of two men who offered, however im- 
perfectly, a more definite policy and a more vigorous deter- 
mination to apply it than had been shown by most of their 


1For an elaboration of this defence of French Governments see P. 
Williams: ““The Compromisers”, Occidente, 1955, no. 5. 
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fellows. In M. Pinay and M. Mendés-France the Assembly 
found the leaders of a conservative party and a progressive 
party respectively. Moreover, these were men who appealed 
to the public, which responded to their appeal.! For leaders to 
establish direct relations with the electorate in this way might 
be the first step towards the creation of a public opinion strong 
enough to overbear the personal ambitions and sectional 
pressures which have so malign an influence over the deputies. 

Yet these results achieved by the Assembly of 1951-56 were 
belated and incomplete. The conversion of the Gaullists had 
made it arithmetically possible for the Assembly to provide a 
positive government and a loyal opposition, but it had not 
made such provision politically possible. The issues on which 
decisions were necessary cut across the divisions between the 
parties; on many issues the majority of the members of each 
non-Communist party stood on one side and a substantial 
minority stood on the other; moreover, the majority on one 
issue was often different from that on another.” As a result, 
each projected coalition found in each non-Communist party 
either a majority or an important minority which wanted to 
take part in it. Party unity was still too strong and party 
homogeneity was still too slight for effective coalitions to 
survive even when they could be formed. For several groups— 
particularly the Socialists, the M.R.P., and the main body of 
Gaullists—party unity meant that the party would try to vote as 
a block on as many issues as possible; the extent to which each 


1M. Pinay was reputed to be the first Prime Minister since General de 
Gaulle to be applauded by the audiences of news-reels in cinemas. M. 
Mendés-France’s weekly broadcasts (the causeries du samedi, compared by 
his admirers to the “‘fireside chats”’ of President Roosevelt) seem to have 
had a great influence. 

2 The situation is well described in these quotations. M. Lecourt 
(M.R.P.): “In Parliament and the country there are as many mz ajorities 
as there are problems and as many opinions as there are individuals”. 
(Le Monde, 8th April, 1953.) M. Hamon (M.R.P.): ““On the most pressing 
problems... the lines of division pass through a ‘ranks of each party; on 
each side of each of these lines there are men of different political groups”. 
(Le Monde, 29th August, 1953.) M. Mendés-France (Radical) : ‘‘ Majorities 
of different composition are revealed on each of the great questions; often, 
indeed, there is a majority only to reject any positive solution”. (Débats 
Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, 3rd June, 1953, p. 2906.) 
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party contained men of widely differing opinions meant that 
the party’s decision to vote as a block for the Government at 
one moment might be made by a narrow majority in a close 
division in a caucus meeting, and that by an equally narrow but 
differently-composed majority at a later meeting on a new 
issue the party might decide to vote as a block against the 
Government. Effective coalitions require party discipline to be 
relaxed or the present parties to disintegrate into smaller, more 
homogeneous groups. The discipline (albeit incomplete) and 
the size of the M.R.P. and the main body of Gaullists, the 
Social Republicans, were serious obstacles to the smoother 
working of the parliamentary system during the last Assembly. 

Yet-even such a change in the parties would not be enough. 
French parties, like those of some other multi-party States, like 
to enjoy the benefits of office and opposition simultaneously. 
As a Socialist spokesman told M. Faure, whose first Cabinet 
the Socialists often supported although they had no repre- 
sentatives in it: ““We have not always agreed with you, but 
from time to time we have given you support although we have 
not participated in your Cabinet, while your majority has 
participated in your Cabinet although it has often given you 
no support’’.! It is good to hold office but bad to take responsi- 
bility. This ambivalence not only affects a party’s loyalty to 
any government of which it is a member. It also causes parties 
to desire that if they are in office other parties shall be there 
also so that the latter shall not monopolize the advantages of 
opposition. No party likes to assume responsibility for depart- 
ments which may have to pursue unpopular or unsuccessful 
policies; no party likes to see key departments, even those deal- 
ing with difficult or unpopular issues, in the hands of other 
parties; therefore usually no party is long content with the 
composition of the existing Cabinet. As each coalition is 
formed, its leaders can disclaim responsibility for the un- 
popular policies of the previous coalitions, even though they 
were in those coalitions. Thus in dealing with the financial 
crisis of 1952, M. Pinay emphasized that his Government had 


' Débats Parlementaires, Assemblée Nationale, 29th February, 1952, 
p. 1165, speech of M. Pineau. 
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no responsibility for the grave situation.! Yet he, and most of 
the Cabinet ministers and junior ministers concerned with 
finance, the various branches of the economy, and the spending 
departments, had served in several of the preceding Cabinets, 
several of them in the same posts as they now held. As long as 
these attitudes prevail, effective coalitions will be short-lived, 
perhaps impossible. 

It is for these reasons that constitutional reforms will be 
fruitful only if attitudes change enough for the reforms to be 
applied in the spirit and not merely in the letter. The way in 
which the project of 1950 was whittled away in its passage 
through Parliament shows the obstacles to the enactment and 
loyal application of any reform.? Both the Gaullists and the 
M.R.P., who had repeatedly declared themselves in favour of 
strengthening the Cabinet, helped to reduce the effectiveness 
of the Reform Bill. Yet perhaps their behaviour is hardly a 
matter for surprise. Ministers of both parties have been pro- 
minent among those ministers who have weakened the authority 
of the Cabinets to which they have belonged, and the ordinary 
members of both parties have been active in causing the dis- 
integration of governmental coalitions. Just as before 1951 the 
Socialists were responsible for the fall of several Cabinets in 
which they were represented, so since 1951 first the M.R.P. 
and then the Gaullists became the breakers of Cabinets which 
either contained their representatives or had been formed only 
through their support. The M.R.P. bore the prime responsi- 
bility for the fall of M. Pinay’s Cabinet, and the Gaullists for 
the fall of M. Mayer’s Cabinet; yet each party then supported 
a new Cabinet which in effect did what they had overthrown 
the previous Cabinet for trying to do. Even while remaining in 
a Cabinet M.R.P. and Gaullist ministers denied the principle 
of collective responsibility. Thus in February 1954 the M.R.P. 


1 ibid, 13th March, 1952, p. 1282. 

* For the history of the Bill’s passage see my “‘Constitutional Reform 
in France, 1950-54”’, Political Science, September 1955, and R. Pierce: 
“Constitutional Revision in France’’, Journal of Politics, May 1955. See 
also D. Pickles: ‘“‘Constitutional Revision in France”, Parliamentary Affairs, 
Spring 1955, and P. M. Williams: “Constitutional Revision in France”, 
Political Studies, June 1955. 
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ministers disclaimed responsibility for the decision of M. 
Laniel’s Government to raise the wages of lower-paid workers 
by less than the unions had proposed. In 1955 the Gaullist 
members of M. Faure’s second Cabinet openly presented 
themselves as subverters of that Cabinet and its leader. In 
September the Gaullist Minister for National Defence, 
General Koenig, issued two communiqués to the press, one 
announcing his disagreement with the Prime Minister’s policy 
on Morocco, and the other approving the motion hostile to 
the Government passed by the Assembly’s Defence Com- 
mittee. He stayed in office for another three weeks. Rebellious- 
ness of this kind on the part of ministers of a party other than 
that of the Prime Minister is, however, less surprising when it is 
noted that ministers belonging to the Prime Minister’s own 
party will publicly criticize the Government’s decisions. Thus 
in October 1953 M. Jacquinot, Minister for Overseas France, 
revealed that he had told the Prime Minister, M. Laniel, that 
he wanted the French Union to have more representatives in a 
European Parliament than the Government had accepted at 
the international talks just held in Rome. M. Jacquinot, like 
M. Laniel, belongs to the group of Republican Independents. 
Like the M.R.P. and the Gaullists that group is officially in 
favour of strengthening the authority of the Prime Minister 
and improving the position of the Cabinet by changes in the 
law and practice of the constitution. 

The constitution of 1946 attempted to remedy some of the 
defects of parliamentary government in France by giving the 
Cabinet certain safeguards against the Assembly and by 
empowering it to dissolve the Assembly in certain well-defined 
circumstances. When those circumstances came about, and M. 
Faure decided to dissolve the Assembly, his decision was 
challenged by several leaders of his own group, the Radical 
party, the traditional embodiment of republican doctrine in 
France, on the ground that it violated the spirit of the consti- 
tution. The critics argued that the Assembly had shown itself 
in favour of the electoral law being changed before general 
elections were held, that by dissolving the Assembly before the 
law had been changed the Government was flouting the will 
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of the Assembly, and that the preponderance of the Assembly 
over the Government was a fundamental principle of 
republicanism. M. Faure’s insistence on a dissolution seems to 
have been based partly on calculations about the probable 
results of an immediate election under the existing law and ofa 
later election under a new law, and partly on the belief that a 
dissolution would be a desirable assertion of the Government’s 
rights against the Assembly. It would be foolish to attempt to 
assess yet the wisdom of his decision. The results of the election 
show, however, first that the Government had over-estimated 
the advantages of early elections, and, second, that any pro- 
posal to strengthen the Cabinet by imposing on the Assembly 
automatic penalties if it behaves in a certain way, as M. 
Reynaud and others have proposed, would be very dangerous, 
for the penalties might have consequences worse than the 
behaviour they were designed to prevent and punish. To 
mechanize the constitution is no remedy for the defects of the 
men who operate it. 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION IN CEYLON 
IN 1956 


by S. NAMASIVAYAM 


secured full responsible government, took place on the 

5th, 7th and roth of April. The unexpected reverses 
that the United National party sustained on the first day had 
considerable influence on the succeeding elections and there 
is, therefore, a general body of responsible opinion in the 
country in favour of having all the elections on the same day. 

These elections were contested on the basis of universal 
adult suffrage, a feature of the country’s elections since 1931. 
As in the case of the 1952 elections, but unlike the 1947 
elections, nearly the entire Indian population in Ceylon was 
unable, by reason of a change in the law, to exercise its vote. 
By virtue of an agreement with the Indian Government, 
approved by Ceylon legislation, persons of Indian descent 
were to be represented in the Ceylon House of Representatives 
by four members elected for a multi-member constituency, 
covering the entire island, the voters being persons of Indian 
origin who are citizens of Ceylon registered as such under an 
Act of the Ceylon Parliament. The election of these four 
members has still not taken place. 

To facilitate the elections, certain changes were made in 
the law. Under these changes, in place of the existing provision 
which provided that each polling district should consist of not 
more than 2,000 electors, an alteration was made, for the 
purpose of having more polling districts, under which a polling 
district was to consist of not more than 1,500 electors. There 
were also certain new provisions to prevent disturbances taking 
place on the day of the elections by prohibiting the use of loud- 
speakers and disorderly conduct within, or in the neighbour- 
hood of, polling stations. 


[= second general election in Ceylon, after the country 
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In Ceylon, candidates for election purposes are identified 
by symbols. In the last two general elections candidates belong- 
ing to the same party often assumed different symbols. A recent 
change in the law enabled the attachment of symbols to parties 
and in this general election candidates belonging to the same 
party generally used the same symbol. 

These elections were contested by the following groups or 
categories of persons: 

(1) The United National party (U.N.P.), which contested 

seventy-six seats. 

(2) The Mahajana Eksath Peramuna (M.E.P.), which 
contested sixty-four seats. 

(3) Two parties of the extreme left, namely, the Nava 
Lanka Sama Samaja party (N.L.S.S.P.) and the Com- 
munist party. 

(4) A group of Tamil and Muslim members who contested 
constituencies in the northern and eastern provinces of 
Ceylon. 

(5) Anumber of Independents. 

A feature of political life in Ceylon is that there is still a 
large number of persons who contest elections as Independents. 
In the present elections sixty-four candidates contested as such 
and eleven were so elected. 

The ostensible reason for this general election was the 
language question. Sir John Kotelawela, the leader of the 
U.N.P., in recommending the dissolution of Parliament 
indicated that he made this recommendation as his party had 
altered its view on the language question; and that he wanted 
a mandate from the people to approve this change. The U.N.P. 
had earlier stood for parity in the matter of language, that is, 
it supported the use of the two chief languages of Ceylon, 
Sinhalese and Tamil, as the official languages of the country. 
It advocated on the eve of the elections, however, the use of 
Sinhalese only as the official language of the island. 

Apart from this matter of official language, the U.N.P. 
based its claims for re-election on its record, particularly its 
achievement in the sphere of foreign affairs. It had, among 
other things, won for Ceylon membership of the U.N.O. The 
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opposition faced the electorate on the failures and the omis- 
sions of the Government then in power, chiefly its inability to 
improve the condition of the majority of the people. Most 
voters, who voted against the U.N.P. frankly stated that they 
were opposed to that party because it had failed to reduce the 
price of rice and sugar as well as other necessaries. In addition 
to this neglect of domestic problems by the U.N.P., it was 
associated in the public mind with various acts of corruption 
and nepotism. In short, its loss of power was the result of a 
neglect of local problems. 

One of the features of these elections was the resurgence of 
communal feeling. This feature was largely the result of 
language becoming an issue in the elections. But apart from 
this consideration, there was an earlier encroachment on the 
Constitution, which contributed towards it. The efforts made 
to enable persons of Indian origin to be represented in the 
House of Representatives revived a relic of the past, the creation 
of a special electorate represented by members of a special 
community. 

As a result of these elections seven Muslims, twelve Tamils 
and one Burgher were elected. The other elected constituencies 
were represented by Sinhalese. Although the elective principle 
has been in existence for a little under half a century it is still 
well-nigh impossible for a Sinhalese to represent an electorate 
which is in a Tamil-speaking area and a Tamil to represent a 
constituency which is substantially Sinhalese. 

It is interesting to note that 76 per cent of the polling 
strength of the country exercised its vote. This is gratifying as 
this percentage is higher than that recorded in any previous 
general election in Ceylon. 

Figures will show that the Government (M.E.P.) now in 
power secured about 345,000 votes from the other parties. The 
U.N.P. itself lost about 300,000 votes. 

The M.E.P., the party now in power, is a coalition and was 
constituted a few weeks before the elections. It consists of a 
number of groups who combined with a view to defeat the 
U.N.P. Of the sixty-four candidates this party put forward, 
fifty-one were successful. Numerically the strongest element in 
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that coalition was the Sri Lanka Freedom party, an organiza- 
tion now in existence for some years, which contested the pre- 
vious general election as well. The M.E.P. has in its fold also a 
group of Leftists and a number of Independents, and these 
though numerically not very many have, however, consider- 
able influence in the party. This party in terms of Western 
political terminology, will be described as a democratic party 
with a strong radical bias. 

As the opposition now is the N.L.S.S.P., it is interesting to 
consider its strength in the country. As against the nine seats 
it obtained in the 1952 elections, it secured fourteen seats in 
this general election. While in the 1952 elections it put forward 
thirty candidates, in this election it put forward only twenty- 
one candidates. If one compares the number of votes cast per 
candidate between the 1952 elections and the present one, one 
would note that in the case of this party while the number in 
respect of the 1952 election was 33,904, in the case of the 
present elections it was 19,586. If a similar comparison is made 
in respect of the votes cast per successful candidate it will be 
noticed that the number in the case of the 1952 elections was 
13,047 while the corresponding number in the case of the 1956 
elections was 7,824. An analysis of these figures will show that 
this party has increased considerably in popularity. 

The results of these elections augur well for democracy in 
the island. The elections themselves were the result of a man- 
date demanded by a party with an overwhelming majority in 
Parliament for a change in official policy. Further, the party 
elected to power both during the elections as well as thereafter 
frankly announced that it stood for the democratic idea and 
democratic institutions. Moreover, as a result of this election 
there will be a far better opposition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. As against the twenty-six members of the opposition 
in the case of the last Parliament, there will in the writer’s view 
be about forty-two in the opposition. Both numerically and in 
terms of quality this opposition will enable parliamentary 
government to function far better than it did in previous years. 
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JOHN HENRY BARROW AND 
THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT 


by Everett S. Brown 


N his scholarly article on “The Reports of Parliamentary 

Debates, 1803-1908”, H. Donaldson Jordan states that in 

its early years Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates had a number 
of rivals, one of which, the Mirror of Parliament, ‘endured from 
1828 to 1841, and we have the testimony of the second Hansard 
himself that for four or five years it was superior to his publica- 
tion. We should know more about this.””! 

Mr. Jordan is quite right. The Mirror of Parliament is not so 
well known now as it ought to be, although reference is 
occasionally made to it, as in Kenneth Bradshaw’s “Parlia- 
mentary Questions’’, in a recent issue of Parliamentary Affairs.” 
During the period of its existence, the Mirror of Parliament was 
frequently cited and its reports of debates were on several 
occasions the basis of bitter and lengthy controversy in Parlia- 
ment. 

But what of the editor of the Mirror of Parliament? Mr. 
Jordan failed to name him; he was omitted from the Dictionary 
of National Biography, whose editors apparently did not consider 
him of sufficient importance to include in their list of eminent 
men; and Leslie Stephen, in his account of the life of Charles 
Dickens in that same Dictionary, merely wrote that for two 
sessions Dickens “reported for the Mirror of Parliament, started 
by a maternal uncle’’. Dickens himself in a brief note on this 
period of his career, contained in a letter of 6th June, 1856, to 
W. Wilkie Collins, mentions the Mirror of Parliament but fails 
to mention his uncle.® 

Other biographers of Dickens paid more, though asa whole, 
somewhat scanty attention to John Henry Barrow. John 
Forster relates the well-known story of the interview between 
Dickens and Edward Stanley, later Lord Derby, growing out 
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of the report by Dickens in the Mirror of Parliament of an 
important speech by Stanley against O’Connell. But even here 
Forster only referred to “‘that new record of the debates, which 
had been started by one of the uncles of Dickens’’. It was left 
for J. W. T. Ley, author of The Dickens Circle, in his edition of 
Forster’s Life of Charles Dickens, to supply further information. 
In his notes on Dickens’s report of the Stanley speech, Ley adds 
that the Mirror of Parliament, ‘‘a sort of rival to Hansard”, was 
started in 1828 “by Dickens’s uncle, John Henry Barrow, who 
was a barrister of Gray’s Inn, and was also engaged in 
journalistic work’’.4 
The part played by John Henry Barrow in bringing his 
nephew into the service of the Mirror of Parliament is related 
by W. J. Carlton in his careful study of Charles Dickens Shorthand 
Reporter,> and by Michael MacDonagh in The Reporters’ 
Gallery, wherein is found a most interesting brief account of the 
Mirror of Parliament and the methods employed by Barrow in 
his reporting of parliamentary proceedings.® 
Undoubtedly the best source of information on John Henry 
Barrow and the Mirror of Parliament is to be found in that 
publication itself. In his preface to Volume I, beginning with 
the second session of the Eighth Parliament, on 29th Janury, 
' 1828, Barrow expressed a sentiment and an ambition which 
deserve to be quoted in full® 
“If a free, wealthy, and powerful people, eminent 
among the nations for their thirst of knowledge, and the 
jealous affection they retain for their ancient institutions :— 
if they are interested in an accurate knowledge of the 
debates, opinions, and proceedings of the most respected of 
such institutions :—if Englishmen of all classes are anxious 
for a record of these matters, full, faithful, and, beyond all 
others, impartial as well as correct: a record, wholly 
unmixed with political commentary, but applying itself 
generally, to ample and unbiased reports of discussions on 
questions affecting the rights and value of private property, 
and discussions on subjects involving all the topics which 
are classed under the head of ‘Public Business’, it is hoped 
and believed, that the Mirror of Parliament will be con- 
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sidered to have made good its pretensions to the most 

liberal and extensive support of the British Public.” 

Preceding the reports of debates in the three volumes which 
compose the first series of the Mirror of Parliament is a table of 
contents, giving page references to speeches, and an abstract of 
proceedings. At the end of the third volume is an Appendix 
which contains an Abstract and Summary of the Parliamentary 
Papers of the House of Lords, and a similar one for the House 
of Commons. There is also an index, alphabetically arranged 
by subject and name, and a list of His Majesty’s ministers, 
principal State and Law Officers at the opening of the session 
on 29th January, 1828, showing removals and changes in such 
appointments. 

In his preface for the series for 1829, Barrow, in referring 
to debates on important subjects such as repeal of the Test and 
Corporation Acts, states that these debates were contempor- 
aneously reported “‘with a degree of fidelity, impartiality, and 
precision to which no parallel has been hitherto afforded in the 
history of political literature’—an assertion several times 
challenged by rival reporters and on the floor of Parliament. 

In this second series the prefatory table of contents and the 
Abstract of Proceedings were omitted but the concluding 
volume contained a Supplement giving the Abstract and 
Summary of the Parliamentary Papers, as before, an Index, 
and List of Divisions, with the questions at issue and the names 
of members for and against each question. 

In the preface to the series for 1830, Barrow referred to 
“the sustained and continued patronage of the most dis- 
tinguished individuals in the empire”. The value of the Mirror 
of Parliament, he asserted, had been appreciated “not only in 
the principal capitals of continental Europe, but even in the 
most distant colonies to which the language, the institutions or 
the dominion of Great Britain have been extended”. He 
claimed that his publication ““ALONE records the votes, 
opinions, and resolves of the first Legislative Assembly in the 
world, upon all questions affecting the public and private 
rights, privileges, and property—the interests and policy of the 
British people. . . .” 
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The preface to the series commencing February 1831, again 
refers specifically to foreign patronage, to “the countenance 
this publication has already secured from the Ministers of 
Austria and Russia—of Brazil and Mexico—the Congress of 
the United States, the Chamber of Peers of France, etc.’’. 

Barrow went more deeply into this subject in the preface to 
the series commencing 6th December, 1831. He refers to “the 
talents and perseverance of the several Reporters whose valu- 
able services were retained by him’’, and to the principle of 
absolute and uncompromising impartiality, to which the Mirror 
of Parliament had all along been pledged, and which had been 
strictly maintained. He called attention to the Abstract, sub- 
joined to the Mirror, ‘“‘as comprehending a valuable manual 
for every reader who is desirous of acquainting himself with 
the contents or results of the principal Parliamentary Papers 
printed during this Session”. Barrow expressed the opinion 
that the increase in the number of subscribers had been 
occasioned by repeated allusions in Parliament to the Mirror 
“as the highest extant authority for the speeches and pro- 
ceedings that have occurred in both Houses during the last 
four years and a half”. This recognition, Barrow believed, had 
excited jealousy among his rivals. This jealousy he would pass 
over but he could not help adverting “‘to one or two cases of 
direct piracy from the reports of the Mirror of Parliament, com- 
mitted by a predecessor in this branch of literature, whose 
former pretensions should have withheld him from practices, 
a repetition of which will assuredly elicit a more penal visitation 
before another tribunal’. Barrow said he was willing to let 
the members of either House of Parliament judge the accuracy 
of the Mirror’s report of their speeches, which they had done 
by their constant citation of the Mirror. 

Barrow continued to proclaim the pre-eminence of the 
Mirror of Parliament. In the preface to the session commencing 
2gth January, 1833, and ending 29th August, 1833, he stated 
that the debates of both Houses of Parliament occupied 4,040 
double-columned pages of the Mirror and that he had averaged 
eighteen and twenty hours a day in his editorial labours. He 
quoted the Edinburgh Review of that year as saying that “this, 
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and every other deficiency (for the most part inevitable) of 
the daily press, in regard to the debates, is abundantly 
supplied by the invaluable work conducted by Mr. Barrow, 
entitled THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, which leaves 
nothing to be desired”. Furthermore, Barrow pointed with 
pride to the fact “‘that the Mirror of Parliament, during the last 
Session, was quoted in Debate, as authority, no less than five times in the 
House of Lords, and twenty-seven times in the House of Commons’’. 

The Mirror of this series gave a list showing counties, cities, 
or boroughs for which members were returned, alphabetically 
arranged; an alphabetical list of members; and the usual 
Summary, Index, and Divisions for the Session. 

Barrow’s preface to the series of the Mirror of Parliament for 
1834, beginning 3rd February, refers to a motion of consider- 
able interest in the history of the reporting of parliamentary 
debates. On 12th May, 1834, Mr. W. Tooke presented a 
petition from “‘John Henry Barrow, of Abingdon-street, in the 
city of Westminster, barrister-at-law, and editor of the Mirror 
of Parliament, a publication well-known to the members of this 
House”. Mr. Tooke read only the last paragraph of the 
petition as explanatory of its object: 

That your petitioner respectfully submits, that it is of 
the utmost importance, and an object worthy alike of the 
character of Parliament and of this great nation, that an 
early, a full, faithful and impartial parliamentary record, 
such as is comprised in the Mirror of Parliament, be main- 
tained and continued, in order that the people of this 
empire and posterity may be accurately apprised of the 
views and objects of the Legislature in their several acts 
and proceedings, through some medium responsible for 
negligence, and for any attempt to distort or suppress them 
under the influence of political or personal motives of any 
description. 

The petition then prayed: 

That this House be pleased to adopt such measures as 
may appear expedient for promoting and ensuring the 
regular publication of the Mirror of Parliament for the 
remainder of the present Session; and at the same time to 
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consider how far it may consist with the wishes and 

arrangements of the House to give such a direct sanction 

to the work as may secure its future continuance with every 
possible improvement of which it may be found to be 
susceptible. 

In support of the petition, Mr. Tooke said that he was 
aware “‘of the general ground of objection to this petition, with 
reference to the law and usage of this House”’, but expressed 
the opinion “that this is one of those cases in which a per- 
missive privilege may safely be exercised”. While admitting 
that the general proceedings of the House were in most 
instances reported with fidelity and accuracy in the news- 
papers, he felt they did not afford a full and comprehensive 
account of all that passed. Furthermore, declared Mr. Tooke, 
“the daily reports are not only, perhaps necessarily incomplete, 
but are generally tinged with the fairly avowed political 
principles of the editors”. The Mirror of Parliament professed 
to give a full detail of the proceedings without reference to 
party or political feeling, which, in Mr. Tooke’s opinion, it 
had done since its commencement. As such a publication, 
which assumed no literary or political character, was not 
calculated to compete with public journals, it ought “to 
receive the sanction of this House to the extent of allowing 
sworn shorthand writers the convenient means of taking down 
our proceedings”. 

The Speaker ruled that “the House cannot receive a 
petition which sets out with an acknowledgement that a 
breach of its privileges has been committed”. He stated that 
there had been no complaint of a breach of privilege with 
regard to the publication, and suggested that Mr. Tooke 
allow what had taken place to operate as a notice of some 
future proceeding. This Mr. ‘Tooke promised to do.’ 

It is interesting to note that Hansard of 12th May, 1834, 
carries no mention whatever of ‘looke’s petition. Furthermore, 
there are a number of other items of business reported by the 
Mirror on this same date which do not appear in Hansard. 
In sheer volume, the Mirror of 12th May is twice as bulky 
as Hansard, a significant commentary on the comparative 
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value of the two publications during the period of their 
existence. 

On 22nd May, Tooke, pursuant to notice, moved “That 
it be an instruction to the Select Committee on the business of 
the House, to consider and report on the expediency of 
establishing or encouraging the publication of an authentic 
report of the debates arising in the House, relating to public 
and private business, and of the proceedings therewith”. 

A lengthy debate on the motion was reported both by the 
Mirror of Parliament® and by Hansard.® In the course of this 
debate varying opinions were expressed concerning the Mirror 
of Parliament in particular and the reporting of parliamentary 
speeches in general. Mr. Stanley, for example, remarked that 
so far as he had had an opportunity to judge, the Mirror of 
Parliament had been conducted with great enterprise, skill, and 
ability. However, he opposed the motion on several grounds. 
He said it was too much to call on the public to pay for com- 
plete reports, and that in all debates of interest, the press gave 
as full and correct accounts as the public wanted. He objected 
also to the proposition because it would tend to establish a 
monopoly in the publication of the debates. 

In opposition to Stanley, Colonel Davies expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘an authenticated publication of the proceedings 
of the House would be productive of great benefit”. Mr. 
Cutlar Fergusson, in supporting Davies’ statement, pointed 
to one problem of newspaper reporting of debates. “Everyone 
who attended that House was aware’’, he said, “that important 
debates often occurred at such late hours, that it was impossible 
for the reporters to do any justice to them’. Speeches delivered 
at a late hour, though eloquent and important, were necessarily 
abridged in the daily papers. Mr. Wynn asked the members 
of the House ‘“‘to reflect upon the immense length to which the 
publication of their debates would reach, if every word that 
was uttered in that House upon every possible subject should 
be reported”’. He declared that there could not possibly be any 
demand for such a publication, and which could only be 
published at public expense. He believed it best to leave the 
matter to competition of the press. Mr. Buckingham proposed 
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that four or six of the most skilful reporters in London be 
employed for the purpose of taking down all the proceedings, 
with their remuneration regulated according to the scale which 
the newspapers paid for the slips sent around to them—a fore- 
runner of later practice and an interesting sidelight on then- 
existing remuneration for parliamentary reporting. 

Other members voiced approval and disapproval of the 
motion. A note of controversy entered the debate when the 
authenticity of a report in the Mirror of Parliament of a speech 
made at an earlier date by Stanley was questioned. Stanley 
offered in support of his stand the reports in The Times, the 
Morning Chronicle, and Hansard. This brought from Sir Edward 
Codrington, who was involved in the earlier controversy, the 
following interesting comment: 

**. . . the Right Honourable Baronet, in bringing the 

Morning Chronicle and The Times to contradict what I 

asserted, by no means satisfied me, for all they shewed was, 

that they did not exactly contain the sentiment I quoted; 
and I accounted for it from the circumstance of the Mirror 
of Parliament endeavouring to give the whole of the speeches, 
which the newspapers did not. It is on the ground of the 

Mirror of Parliament reporting the speeches entire, that I 

shall give my support to the motion.” 

Despite a final plea by Tooke, in which he bore testimony 
*“‘to the accuracy and ability” of the Mirror of Parliament, the 
motion was lost by a vote of 117 to 9g. 

Tooke’s motion called forth some editorial comments from 
The Times. In its issue of Saturday, 24th May, 1834, the editor 
of The Times caustically referred to the proposal as a grant of 
public money to be made “‘to the proprietor of the Mirror of 
Parliament, to bolster up what appeared to be understood on 
all sides as a failing concern, under pretence of having one 
faithful record of the debates of Parliament to which reference 
might be had as a recognized authority by the members”. 
Furthermore, declared The Times: 

‘*This was neither more nor less than a barefaced attempt 
to support, by official protection, a mercantile speculation, 
which cannot support itself. It was to be a monopoly of report- 
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ing, paid for by the people of England, that members of 

Parliament, to whom nobody would listen, might print, at 

the expense of the public treasury, speeches which none 

but themselves would read; and that an individual who 
has embarked in the business of reporting for his own profit, 
should throw the losses caused by his own unsuccessful 
management of his own affairs upon the country, to the 
detriment of all other journalists, who have only their own 
proper diligence, judgment, and integrity to depend on. 

There never was impudence like this. . . .”” 1° 

Despite lack of Government subsidy, Barrow continued to 
publish the Mirror of Parliament. It was not merely in his reports 
of debates but also in making available the contents of 
Sessional Papers that he performed a valuable service. In his 
preface to the Mirror of Parliament for the session of 1835, 
Barrow called attention to his abstract of Parliamentary 
Papers. He trusted that by reducing these papers, in some cases 
into abstract form, in others, to a tabular synopsis, he had 
succeeded in embodying in a few pages a mass of financial, 
political, and statistical material which would save those who 
had occasion to consult it, “laborious reference to many 
thousands of printed pages at the close of each parliamentary 
year’. Barrow stated further that as a result of measures 
adopted by the House of Commons for the regulation of the 
subject, he would be able, for the first time, to provide his 
readers with correct and authorized Lists of Divisions, which 
hitherto had been more or less defective because the duty of 
supervizing them had not, previously, been confided to any 
authorized officer. 

The First Series of the Mirror of Parliament came to a close 
with the reports of the Session for 1837. In the course of this 
series, the Abstract and Summary of Parliamentary Papers had 
become quite voluminous. In each instance there had been 
given the number of the paper, the class, the title, when 
ordered to be printed, and a summary of the contents of certain 
papers, with remarks. The Lists of Divisions also provided 
valuable records of voting. 

This increasing volume of parliamentary material, and the 
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cost of publishing it, led to changes in the form of the Mirror of 
Parliament and finally to its extinction. In the preface to the 
Session for 1837, Barrow referred to a plan to change from folio 
size of publication to octavo form, as being less bulky and more 
suitable to private libraries and collections; however, the 
nature, amount, quality, and arrangement of contents would 
remain unchanged. Accordingly, the Second Series, commenc- 
ing with the reign of Queen Victoria, 15th November, 1837, 
appeared in octavo form. As in the First Series, the Abstract 
of Parliamentary or Sessional Papers was included for this 
Session. Concerning the Mirror of Parliament for the Session of 
1839, the preface called attention to the omission of the 
Abstract and stated that this was due to the heavy expense in 
preparing and printing it. However, there were compensating 
features, such as an index in new form which, with very 
extended details, afforded a means of reference, ‘‘more copious 
and explanatory, and better digested than any which it has 
hitherto been attempted to apply to the Debates and Proceed- 
ings of Parliaments’’. 

Although the end of the Mirror of Parliament was rapidly 
approaching, Barrow held his banner high. In the preface to 
the Session of 1840 he boldly reasserted his claim of superiority 
in his field: 

“It is allowed that the ‘Mirror of Parliament’ is dis- 
tinguished from every other Parliamentary record,—from 
every other work devoted to the same objects, which has 
yet been undertaken,—by many essential distinctions. For 
example,—by the superior fidelity and copiousness of its 
reports; by its more official, simplified, and convenient 
arrangement; by the unbroken chain in which the progress 
of every bill, whether public or private, and every measure 
submitted to the Legislature, is preserved and demonstrated 
through all its stages. Nor is this all. It has been made 
matter of public—we might say of legislative—commenda- 
tion, that it has scrupulously adhered to the intention 
announced at its first appearance,—of rendering equal 
justice to all individuals, as well as parties, in not omitting 
speeches which might happen to turn either upon matters 
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purely local, or on copies by no means interesting to the 

general readers.” 

The final volume of the Mirror of Parliament covered the 
Session of 1841 from 19th August to 7th October, when the last 
entry appeared. The preface, dated 16th October, expressed 
the hope that subscribers and public would appreciate the 
great exertions which had been made “‘in order to produce, in a 
few days only after the close of the Session, this collection of its 
Debates, with the index for the whole complete”—a result 
which the editor believed was without parallel. 

Whether or not this claim can be accepted without quali- 
fication, the fact remains that Barrow performed a service 
which merits greater recognition than it has received. His 
death, although not widely noted, did attract a certain amount 
of attention. One of the most extended notices, a paragraph in 
length, appeared in Gentleman’s Magazine, in its issue of May, 
1858. It reported the death on goth March, 1858, at his 
residence, Newington, of Mr. J. H. Barrow who was for “‘some 
years connected with The Times, Morning Herald, Daily News, 
and Sun newspapers, but was better known as the editor of the 
Mirror of Parliament, a series of original reports of the parlia- 
mentary debates, which he started in opposition to Hansard, 
and which for some years maintained a successful contest with 
that compilation”. The notice stated that Barrow also was the 
author of Emir Maleck, and other works of fiction in prose and 
verse; and closed with the poignant comment that “towards 
the close of his life, Mr. Barrow, like many other brethren of 
the pen, suffered severely from poverty”’.!! 

The influence of the Mirror of Parliament did not end with 
its demise. Its reports continued for some time to form the 
basis of disputes in Parliament. An excellent example is one 
which arose in 1846, during the debate on the Protection of 
Life (Ireland) Bill. During the course of a lengthy address on 
15th June, 1846, Mr. Disraeli, in charging that Sir Robert Peel 
had changed his stand with reference to his policy toward 
Ireland, reverted to reports of a speech made by Peel in 1829. 
In addition to Hansard, he said, “there was also the Mirror of 
Parliament, the speeches in which were taken in shorthand, 
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verbatim by the most able shorthand writers, most of them being 
men of education and intelligence, and at that time the speeches 
were published every three days”. Disraeli then proceeded to 
quote in full the Mirror of Parliament’s report of Peel’s speech 
of 1829, stressing words left out by Hansard.'? Later in his 
address, Disraeli remarked: ‘‘I have been informed that the 
report I have quoted from the Mirror of Parliament was made by 
Mr. Barrow, one of the finest shorthand writers in the country, 
and a man of education and intelligence’’.'* 

Peel immediately denied Disraeli’s charge and questioned 
the authenticity of the report made by the Mirror of Parliament.“ 
On 19th June, Peel entered upon a full and lengthy review of 
his public policy on the Catholic question in Ireland. In his 
own support he quoted from the Morning Herald, the Morning 
Journal, the Morning Chronicle, and the Morning Post, to prove 
that all of them had omitted the passage contained in the 
Mirror of Parliament which was the occasion of the dispute. He 
denied that Barrow wrote the report, or that there was a 
separate class of reporters for the Mirror of Parliament. On one 
point, Peel was decidedly in error, when he declared, ‘Mr. 
Barrow is dead, and reference to him is impossible’’. As already 
noted, Barrow did not die until goth March, 1858, twelve years 
later. Unfortunately no one questioned Peel and Barrow was 
not called as a witness to the veracity of his reports. He had a 
champion, however, in Lord John Russell, who in the course 
of the debate, declared that Barrow was ‘fa man of great 
intelligence, a skilful shorthand reporter, and under his 
auspices the speeches in the Mirror of Parliament were prepared 
by an independent corps of writers’’. When Peel asked on what 
authority this statement was made, Lord John Russell replied 
that his authority was Mr. Barrow himself. !® 

Here the case shall rest. From its recital certain definite 
conclusions can be drawn: first, John Henry Barrow and the 
Mirror of Parliament played a significant role in British parlia- 
mentary history; and second, it was made abundantly clear 
that there was a need ofa full and official report of parliamentary 
debates of the kind for which Barrow had petitioned in 1834." 
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POPULAR PARTICIPATION 
IN MULTI-RACIAL GOVERNMENT 


by THomas FRANCK 


VERY democracy must devise for itself a philosophy of 
| Seen participation in government. In Western Europe 

this problem is frequently stated in terms of alternative 
systems of vote-calculation: preferential balloting, propor- 
tional representation, and the departmental (constituency) 
system known to the trade as “‘winner take all’’. 

In Africa, the search for a system of popular participation 
is complicated in areas, such as the Rhodesias, Nyasaland,the 
Colony and Protectorate of Kenya, and even Tanganyika, by 
the presence of race factors. In each, Africans, Asians and 
Europeans of widely differing backgrounds must develop a 
political modus vivendt. In each the base of popular participation 
must be sufficiently broad to secure the identification of the 
masses of all races with government and order, and yet 
sufficiently narrow to preclude a maladministration based 
upon the lowest common denominator of the races. 

Four principal proposals for electoral laws are herein 
considered in this context: the universal franchise, the com- 
munal franchise, the multiple franchise and the qualified 
(single roll) franchise. 


Universal Franchise 

The universal franchise includes any system of popular 
participation in government which gives every adult of the 
community a vote of roughly equal weight. It is presently in 
operation or seriously contemplated by not one of the multi- 
racial States of British Africa. 

This rejection of universal franchise has aroused not only the 
few African radicals who welcome any indication of the failure of 
multi-racialism but also many interested observers in this coun- 
try who see it as essential to the growth of democracy in Africa. 
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These persons tend to define democracy in terms of maxi- 
mum possible popular participation in government without 
realizing that such a definition leads to logically embarrassing 
conclusions. In 1929 and 1951 in the United Kingdom, in 
1926 in Canada, in 1948 in South Africa and in 1954 in 
Australia! the constituency system returned a party to office 
with fewer popular votes than were cast for the opposition. 
Does this tendency make the constituency system less “demo- 
cratic” than proportional representation? Georgia and Ken- 
tucky alone of the States of the Union permit the eighteen 
year old vote. Are they the most “democratic” of the forty- 
eight States ? Is government by referendum more “‘democratic” 
than government by representatives? Is the United States 
House of Representatives a more “‘democratic”’ body for being 
elected every two years than the Senate in which terms run 
for six years ? 

Surely “democracy” is not to be measured in terms of 
numbers of voters nor by the frequency with which they are 
consulted nor even by the accuracy with which votes cast are 
reflected in the relative strength of each political party. 
Democracy is related to the popular values of each com- 
munity at a given point in its progress. It is the system of 
popular participation in government which accurately reflects 
this value preference. It implies the people’s freely expressed 
acquiescence in their system of popular participation in govern- 
ment—not necessarily their continuous participation nor even 
the direct participation of them all.” 

In multi-racial Africa there is every indication of a popular 
sense of values, by no means restricted to one race, which 
places political stability, maturity of leadership and economical 
progress ahead of massive voting, by all, regardless of quali- 
fication. What democracy demands, therefore, is an electoral 
system tailor-made to these values. 

This does not mean the franchise being worn in Britain 
this season; neither does it mean a hand-me-down electoral 
wardrobe from Britain’s early days as a limited-franchise 
democracy. The system finally accepted can, however, be 
fashioned to leave the franchise largely in the hands of a 
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politically mature minority during the critical decade ahead, 
provided the majority remains convinced of the wisdom of such 
a voluntary delegation of functions. It rests, therefore, with 
the minority to prove that such delegated power will be 
exercised in the best interests of the society as a whole, and to 
accelerate the advance of underdeveloped communities 
towards full participation in the processes of government. 


Non-universal Franchise 

In evaluating the competing systems of selective franchise, 
it is well to keep in mind the desired consequences of selectivity: 

1. To apportion political influence in the community in 
such a way as to leave ultimate control in the hands of 
those persons within the community best able to exercise 
it in accordance with popular values. 

2. To directionalize progress by using the extension of 
franchise rights as an inducement to conformity with 
the normative standards of the community. 

These objectives must be kept in mind in considering any 
selective franchise proposals. Of the three systems which are 
hereunder considered, two give a vote to all or most adults, 
but make the votes of some voters worth more than those of 
others. The third system excludes a large portion of the com- 
munity from any vote and gives to all the remainder votes of 
equal weight. 


Communal Franchise 

Communal franchise is the system of popular participation 
in government which has as its basis the creation of separate 
electoral rolls for African and European (and, in some cases, 
Asian) voters. It is presently in operation or under considera- 
tion in Tanganyika, Kenya, Nyasaland and Northern Rhodesia. 

In Tanganyika, the Mackenzie Report* recommended the 
gradual introduction of the communal system of franchise for 
the election of the Legislative Council.’ The report suggests 
an equal number of seats for each communal group—aAfrican, 
Asian and European—on the “‘unofficial’’® side of the house.’ 
Each community is to select its own representatives. While the 
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report favours the use of direct universal franchise, it recom- 
mends that, in the case of the African community, an electoral 
college might at first be interposed between the village hut 
and the Legislative Council.® 

This system, once it is brought fully into operation, will 
represent the third attempt in British Africa to meet the 
problem of popular participation in government through a 
communal franchise. Another attempt, in Kenya, is presently 
undergoing appraisal and reorientation and will be herein 
treated under the heading of ‘‘Multiple franchise”. In 
Nyasaland the law presently provides for separate African and 
non-African electoral rolls. The Africans elect five repre- 
sentatives to Legislative Council through an African Pro- 
visional Council composed principally of chiefs and elders 
which serves as an electoral college. 

The non-Africans elect six members of Legislative Council. 
Admission to the non-African roll is qualified by high property 
or income and literacy requirements.?° 

Northern Rhodesia is presently considering the adoption 
of one of a number of variations on communal franchise." 
Under one of these proposals, the two communities would be 
faced in each constituency with the same list of candidates, 
who might be of either race. Then African and European votes 
would be counted together. However, the candidate with the 
most votes would be elected only if his plurality included at 
least ten per cent of the total vote cast by each of the two 
communities. 

Another proposal calls for a European and African member 
to be returned from each constituency. Each voter is entitled 
to two votes—one for a representative of his own community, 
and one for a candidate of the other race. The winning 
candidates would be the European and the African receiving 
the most votes who also receive at least ten per cent of the 
votes cast by their own community. 

All this madness is not entirely without method. Both 
proposals attempt to assure the election of moderates by giving 
both races a say in the selection of every member. The first 
proposal goes so far as to give each race a form of veto. The 
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second system has the advantage of protecting each com- 
munity from being represented by members who were elected 
for them, against their will, by the voters of the other com- 
munity.}” 

Both proposals differ from the ordinary communal franchise 
in setting high property or income and educational qualifica- 
tions. 

There are certain advantages to communal franchise which 
must be recognized. The system permits a clear, intelligently- 
surveyed apportioning of political influence among the racial 
communities. It also permits maximum political participation 
by every adult. Thus, if 50,000 Europeans and 5,000,000 
Africans are each to elect ten representatives to Legislative 
Council, the number of Africans enfranchised bears not in the 
least on the balance of political power and nothing stands in 
the way of universal franchise, in which case each African 
would, in fact, cast one one-hundredth of a European vote. 

The Northern Rhodesian proposals, by commingling African 
and European votes, lose this weight-differentiation and in its 
place tack on high income or property qualification which 
would bar most Africans from their own rolls. In this way the 
principal justification of the communal system is skimmed 
away, leaving only a residue of disadvantages. 

Communalism tends to vest by encouraging the races to 
regard themselves as separate provinces of a loose racial con- 
federation, the objectives of interest-identification become 
increasingly remote. Nor does the system offer a smooth 
transition to a later common-roll franchise. The European 
community would hardly agree to a unified roll on the basis of 
a universal franchise while the African community would never 
agree to a qualification which would inevitably disenfranchise 
a number of persons who, under the communal system, enjoyed 
the right to vote. 

Once introduced the communal franchise not only fails to 
directionalize African progress towards greater racial integra- 
tion, but virtually precludes any gradual abdication by the 
European community of its protected status. In this way a 
fluid society is cast and permitted to harden in a political mould 
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incapable of yielding a foundation for a modern, democratic 
State. 


The Multiple Franchise 

Principal champion of multiple voting in multi-racial 
Africa is the influential Capricorn Africa Society which 
consists of leading members of both the African and non- 
African communities. The Society in principle favours a single 
electoral roll with high franchise qualifications. In order, 
however, “‘to make possible the broadening of the base of the 
vote in terms of numbers without diluting the overall scale 
of capacity for responsibility’’!* the Society favours a system 
of voting which establishes a hierarchy of virtues ideally 
reflecting the popular sense of values of the community. The 
more an individual within the community succeeds in identify- 
ing himself with these values, the more votes he is permitted. 

Like the communal franchise, the multiple vote embodies 
the advantage of giving to all or most adults some share in the 
democratic process. Unlike the communal franchise the 
multiple system does directionalize progress. A sample scale 
of vote earning virtues reads as follows: 

1. Over twenty-five years of age. 

2. Earning an annual income of £120 a year or owning 

property to a value of £500. 

3. Member of a women’s club. 

4. Winner of military medals or other selected national 

honours. 

5. Member for ten years of a district or local council. 

6. Recipient of a middle school certificate. 

Each person successfully identifying himself with three of 
these virtues is entitled, regardless of race, to vote on the single 
electoral roll. For each additional virtue, he receives a bonus 
vote up to the maximum sanctification of four votes. 

In its defence, the Capricorn Africa Society states :15 

“The greatest defect of a high franchise system which does 

not incorporate the multiple vote is the extreme severity of 

penalty to the individual who does not qualify for a vote 
and the exaggerated award to the individual who qualifies 
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by a narrow margin. The one vote system does not allow 

of any graduation, a fact which does not matter in a 

universal franchise but one which could be a fatal defect 

in a selective or high franchise system. . . . The Society ... 
realized that there was no test which could satisfactorily 
determine the degree to which a man is civilized. However, 
there are certain tests which can determine an individual’s 
relative capacity to qualify for the responsibility of the vote. 

In a man’s passage through life he provides plenty of 

evidence of capacity or incapacity for this responsibility. 

For instance, a bus driver is displaying a greater capacity 

for responsibility than a digger of ditches, and a High 

Court judge more than a bus driver.” 

The handbook itself recognizes one of the dangers :!¢ 

“*. . . the adoption of a high franchise may tend to throw 

power too much into the hands of particular classes in the 

community. But if the dangers are foreseen, measures can 
be taken to guard against them.” 

Far more troublesome, however, is the ambitious if not 
presumptuous enunciation of an extensive hierarchy of com- 
mon social values. Certainly there may be values which are 
sufficiently widely accepted in a community to be incorporated 
as voting qualifications into the electoral system. The more 
qualifications, however, the less likely is the system to find itself 
universally accepted. The multiple franchise system is over- 
directionalized. The Society needlessly alienates popular assent 
when it insists, for example, that a twenty-five year old girl 
with no formal education who belongs to a club and owns 
£500 of property is better qualified to vote than a university 
graduate with only £499 of property. 

Qualifications exclude; and no one likes to be excluded, 
most of all from voting and least of all for not belonging to a 
women’s club. If there must be exclusionary qualifications in 
the franchise system, they ought only to embody the few 
genuinely fundamental requirements for intelligent voting with 
which no responsible person could take issue. The fewer and 
simpler the qualifications the less room for anomaly and 
disagreement. 
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By far the most dangerous factor in multiple franchise, 
however, is the extent to which it attaches political consequence 
to every step along the road to economic, educational and 
social progress. 

Under a system of multiple franchise, the move from ditch 
digger to bus driver—already difficult for an African living 
among race-protectionist white workers—becomes further 
burdened with political significance and therefore probably 
impossible. Employment, club membership, scholastic achieve- 
ment, election to local public office all imply personal relation- 
ships between individuals of both races which will hardly 
improve from being dragged into the battle of the franchise.” 

Thus far only Kenya has given serious consideration to the 
introduction of the multiple franchise, and in so doing its 
proponents have run into a further practical objection. 

The Kenya Legislative Council is composed of eight ex 
oficio members, eighteen nominated “official” members, 
and twenty-eight “unofficial” members of which number 
twenty-one are elected (one Arab, six Indians, fourteen 
Europeans), and seven are representative but not directly 
elected (one Arab, six Africans) .1® 

The African members are selected by representatives of the 
African Locational Councils. The Indian, European and one 
of the two Arab members are elected by communal franchise. 
The separate rolls are open to all Indian, Arab and European 
British subjects or protected persons over the age of twenty-one 
who fulfil the normal residence and registration requirements.!® 

It is scarcely surprising that the non-African voter, 
accustomed to a virtually-universal communal franchise is not 
prepared to accept the single-roll multiple franchise. It is 
equally difficult to visualize the fully-enfranchised politically 
sophisticated European communities of the Rhodesias yielding 
themselves to a system which awards extra votes to their 
policemen and clubwomen. 

Thus in Kenya (and elsewhere) if multiple voting is to be 
introduced at all, it can presumably be applied only to the 
communal election of African members of Legislative Council. 
Unfortunately, the virtue of both systems is lost in consortium. 
F 
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The limits of African participation in government are set by 
the communal system. They are to return six representatives. 
It appears pointless artificially to assure the election of 
“conservatives” through the superimposition of a multiple 
franchise. Surely we have learned that the place for the high- 
flying African malcontent is in the parliament in Nairobi 
where he can be deflated, rather than in the pagan parliament 
on Mount Kenya. 

If a real danger of the misuse of the right of franchise by 
Africans exists, some qualifications might be imposed not 
upon the voters but only upon the candidates. By preserving 
universality of communal franchise, the evils of the communal 
franchise system are not entirely deprived of the companion 
virtues. 


Qualified Franchise 

Both the communal and multiple franchise systems 
broaden the base of popular participation in the democratic 
process without shifting the balance of power by weighting the 
vote in favour of the politically sophisticated minority. The 
qualified franchise, which is the system presently in operation 
in Southern and Northern Rhodesia, instead sets high but 
basic requirements for voting. Any person of any race who can 
meet these requirements is enrolled on a common roll of 
electors and his vote is worth just as much as that of any other 
person on that roll. In both territories the overwhelming 
majority of the population cannot at present meet these 
requirements. 

In Southern Rhodesia a voter must occupy “either solely 
or jointly with others. ..a house, warehouse, shop or other 
building within the Colony, which, either separately or jointly 
with any land occupied therewith, is of the value of £500” 
Provided that in the case of joint occupation the share of each 
joint occupier shall be of the value of not less than £500.’"*# 

Alternatively he must have an annual income of £240;™ 
but in either case certain educational requirements must be 
met. Under the 1939 Act** the voter was only required to 
complete, unassisted, the voter’s enrolment form. Since the 
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1951 Amendment it is necessary to have “an adequate 
knowledge of the English language’’ which may, at the dis- 
cretion of the Registering Officer, be tested by requiring the 
applicant to “speak and write’’.2° There is provision in the 
Act for an appeal to the Chief Registering Officer and from 
there to the district magistrate.** 

Under this system there are just over 400 Africans registered 
on the common electoral roll of Southern Rhodesia.*?? No 
seats in the Southern Rhodesian legislature are reserved for 
Africans and no African has ever been returned by the voters. 

In Northern Rhodesia, the Legislative Council consists of 
“four ex officio Members, four Nominated Official Members, 
two Nominated Unofficial Members appointed to represent 
the interest of the African community, twelve Elected Members 
and four African Members’”’.*8 

The twelve elected members are returned from twelve 
constituencies by a common roll of votes. To qualify, each 
person must, in addition to being a British subject, own property 
to a value of £250** or earn no less than £200 annually. 

Under the high franchise qualification only some twelve 
Africans had registered for the Northern Rhodesian common 
roll by July 1955.%! The Act makes provision, therefore, for 
some communal representation. The four African members 
are selected by the African Representative Council serving, 
again, the functions of an electoral college.*? As the number of 
enrolled Africans increases, these specially reserved seats will 
be abolished. 

The qualified franchise has an important advantage over 
the other systems of popular participation in government: it 
avoids the racial voting of communal franchise without resort- 
ing to elaborate and dangerous multiple-classification by 
dubious standard. 

There appears to be general acceptance among Africans 
themselves of the high franchise requirement which is necessary 
if the direction of progress is not to be altered radically. There 
are, nevertheless, misgivings which must be overcome before 
the qualified franchise receives unqualified acceptance. 

There are, for example, serious fears that the qualifications, 
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once set, will be raised again whenever it becomes apparent 
that an appreciable number of Africans are about to be 
admitted to the rolls. The recent rise in qualifications in 
Southern Rhodesia is looked upon with suspicion even though 
justified by the Government as a realistic adjustment to 
inflated currency values, and even though it is pointed out 
that the barrier cannot be raised much further if only because 
it would begin to disenfranchise poorer Europeans. 

It is also feared that even the most basic qualifications 
attach political consequences to educational and economic 
progress which cannot help but make this uphill road for the 
African still steeper. The feeling persists that the Europeans 
will use economic and educational restrictions to prevent the 
African from crossing the voting bar.*% 

Another fear is that qualified franchise means the end of 
all African representation in Parliament at least until there 
are a great many more African enrolled voters. Already 
responsible political leaders in the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland speak in terms of introducing a Federal qualified 
franchise and at the same time of abolishing the six Federal 
seats reserved for Africans. This threatens to silence the voices 
which alone can convey to parliament the feelings of the people 
upon whose consent, ultimately, rests any system of franchise, 
parliament, government and order. 


Conclusions 

To open as many routes as possible to African enfranchise- 
ment, qualifications should be based on alternatives. A 
secondary school certificate or a fixed annual income of £250 
or the ownership of property to the value of £500 or possibly 
even such combinations as a middle school certificate and an 
annual income of £150 should in each case entitle the person 
so qualified to be entered on the common roll. The basic 
qualifications ought not, however, to include values other than 
property, income and education about which there is the 
broadest agreement. 

In order to discourage attempts to slow African progress 
towards full participation in government, qualifications must 
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be introduced in conjunction with a deadline for the abolition 
of all qualifications in favour of a universal franchise. If general 
enfranchisement were the certain fate of multi-racial Africa 
by 1980 the impatience of the disenfranchised would be 
tempered and the enfranchised would be given little choice 
but to use the intervening years not to retard but to accelerate 
the progress of the rest of the community towards identification 
with the commonly-desired standard. 

Finally, to keep democracy’s traditional channel of 
communication open between African and Government 
during the transitional period of qualified franchise, a number 
of communally-elected Africans should continue to sit in 
Legislative Council until most African citizens become 
identified with the rest of the community on the common rolls 
ofa multi-racial democracy. 
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Salaam in which there would be a single, inter-racial roll of voters. 
Admissibility would, however, be controlled by an educational 
requirement. Report, paras. 172-174. 


. In Northern and Southern Rhodesia one finds only ‘‘Europeans”’ and 


“‘non-Europeans” ; in Nyasaland only “Africans” and ‘‘non-Africans”’. 
There are approximately 5,000 Europeans and 7,000 Asian ‘‘non- 
Africans” in Nyasaland. Until 1955 the Asians had their own 
communal representation. 


. In addition to these eleven “‘unofficials”, there are twelve official 


members to uphold the government. 

The electoral method now in use in Northern Rhodesia is treated 
below, under “qualified franchise”’. 

Two African members from Southern Rhodesia of the Central 
African Parliament represent constituencies which are, by the Federal 
constitution, obliged to return representatives of that race, but in 
which a majority of the voters are European. It is generally believed 
by the Africans that both Mr. Savanhu and Mr. Hove are conse- 
quently inclined to reflect European rather than African opinion. 


. Enclosed Foreword, the Capricorn Africa Society Handbook, 1955. 
. The base can, of course, be broadened in this pyramid of popular 


participation in government. It has been estimated in Kenya that 
thirty-six per cent of the adult population could meet three or more 
requirements, while eighty per cent could muster at least two of the 
requisite virtues. 


. Enclosed Foreword, ibid. 
. The Capricorn Africa Society Handbook, 1955, Question D-7. 
. The qualified franchise involves fewer and more basic qualifications, 


the meeting of which is less at the discretion of individual Europeans. 
It also avoids the continuation of the struggle for votes beyond basic 
enfranchisement. Nevertheless, the qualified franchise is to a lesser 
extent plagued by the same problem; a possible solution to it is 
suggested in the conclusions. 


. Royal Instructions, Kenya, 1943 (as amended to 15th October, 1954), 


Arts. 15-19. 


. Legislative Council Ordinance No. 26, 1935, Colony of Kenya Proclama- 


tions, Rules and Regulations. 


- Raised from £150 in 1951. Electoral Act, 1939, Ch. 2, Art. 9(1) (a), 


Statute Law of Southern Rhodesia. 


. Electoral Amendment Act, 1951, Art. 4(a), Statute Law of Southern 


Rhodesia. 


. Electoral Amendment Act, 1951, Art. 4(b). Prior to 1951 the income 


required was set at £100. Electoral Act, 1939, op. cit., Art 9(1) (c). 


. Art. 10. 

. Art. 10(1) (a). 

. Art. 10(4). 

. Electoral Act, 1939, op. cit., Art. 23. 

. It is, however, estimated by Viscount Malvern that almost 4,000 


Africans actually qualify. 


. Northern Rhodesia (Legislative Council) Order in Council, 1945-54- 
. ibid., Art. 11(1) (a). 
. ibid., Art. 11(1) (c). 
. That the number of Africans who presently otherwise qualify for the 
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franchise far exceeds the number actually registered is due to the 
requirement that voters in Northern Rhodesia, a protectorate, must 
be British subjects. Under the British Protected Persons Order, 1934, 
(No. 499, Statutory Rules and Orders), persons born in protectorates 
are “persons ... belonging to the territory” or protected persons, 
whereas persons born in colonies like Southern Rhodesia are British 
subjects. (British Nationality Act, 1948, Ch. 56, Art. 4, Public General 
Acts and Measures.) A protected person in Northern Rhodesia may, 
however, become a British subject upon payment of the £5 fee as 
stipulated in the British Nationality (Supplementary Provisions) Act, 1950, 
Ch. 237, Northern Rhodesia Statutes; and provided he can satisfy 
the Governor that he has “sufficient knowledge of the English language 
...oOr any other language in current use...” (a term used in 
distinction to ‘‘...any language recognized ...as being on an 
equality with the English language” which is used elsewhere in the 
same statute). Naturalization and British Protected Persons, 1951, 
Appendix 6, Second Schedule, Arts. 3 and 4. 

In Kenya the law provides simply for payment of a £10 fee (raised 
recently from £5). British Nationality (Offences and Fees) Ordinance (1949) 
Amendment, 1952, Table of Fees, No. 736, Proclamations, Rules and 
Regulations. 

The financial obstacle is not, however, the principal reason for the 
failure of Africans to make the change in status from Protected Person 
to British subject, even though £5 constitutes close to a month’s 
wage—a high price to pay for the privilege of being the thirteenth 
Northern Rhodesian African voter. Much more fundamental is the 
suspicion with which the African of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land views any change in his status: a status which is to him symbolic 
of the duty of the colonial office to protect him against the political 
aspirations of Central Africa’s white settlers whom he suspects of 
wanting to create a Dominion in which the African would be a 
second-class citizen. 

The answer in the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland appears 
to lie in the extension of franchise rights equally to British subjects 
and Protected Persons. 

Selection for Appointment of African Members (Procedure) Rules, Art. 9(a) 
and Appendix 3, Pt. 2. The two other African members are appointed 
on the initiative of the Governor. 

Any economic qualification is initially suspect because of the serious 
handicaps already imposed on African economic progress. A few 
examples illustrate the basis of this fear: in the 1955 copper-belt 
contract between the Rhodesian Anglo-American Corporation and 
its European miners’ union the company “accepted as policy that 
they would not transfer any European-held job to Africans without 
the approval of the European union”’. Christian Science Monitor, p. 6, 
3rd October, 1955. In Southern Rhodesia Africans are prevented by 
law from forming unions (Industrial Conciliation Act, 1945, Art. 5, 
No. 21, Statutes of Southern Rhodesia) ; and throughout multi-racial 
Africa a policy of unequal pay for equal work (now being challenged 
seriously for the first time by the civil service and Shell Oil of Kenya) 
retards the progress of even those exceptional Africans who manage 
to secure jobs in normally European-held categories of employment. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROCEDURE IN 
UGANDA’S LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


by G. F. ENGHoLM 


formations which the Standing Rules and Orders of 

Uganda’s Legislative Council have undergone since the 
creation of the Council in 1921. In many cases these trans- 
formations reflect the increasing tempo of economic and 
political advance, particularly in the post-war period, and they 
should not be regarded merely as an attempt to provide for a 
flexible and efficient set of procedural rules. 

I 

Uganda’s Legislative Council met for the first time on 
23rd March, 1921. In those days the Council was small, con- 
sisting of seven European members only; five officials in- 
cluding the Governor, and two nominated unofficials. It was 
intended to appoint a further unofficial from among the Indian 
community. However, the Indians declined the offer for 
several years on the grounds of insufficient representation. 
Among the business concluded on this first day was notice 
given of Draft Standing Rules and Orders. 

On the following day, the Council considered and adopted 
with one amendment Standing Rules and Orders as provided 
for in clause 27 of the Royal Instructions. In certain respects 
it was a defective document; the layout was poor, there were 
omissions and in some cases the material was unduly con- 
densed. For example, there was no means of withdrawing a 
motion by leave of the President, financial procedure was 
rudimentary, and the clauses dealing with first and second 
Readings and the Committee stage offered only vague and 
general assistance which assumed a working knowledge, at 
least, of British procedure. 

By 1926 it was felt on both sides of the House that the time 
was ripe for a thorough overhaul and accordingly the Acting 


[: is the purpose of this article to trace the various trans- 
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Chief Secretary announced in Legislative Council on 
17th September, 1926, that a committee was to be set up to 
examine “in what direction such S.R. & O.s might be 
improved both as regards clarification and arrangement”. 
The committee never met as two of its five members had gone 
on leave and the matter was taken in hand by the Attorney- 
General. The new S.R. & O.s came into effect from 
16th December, 1926. The smallness and intimacy of the 
Council during those five years imposed no undue strain upon 
the original S.R. & O.s and business was discharged efficiently 
and quickly. No doubt it was the decision of the Indian com- 
munity to accept the Governor’s invitation to appoint a 
representative (who sat for the first time in 1927) which 
provided a useful opportunity to improve the Rules and 
Orders. 

The new S.R. & O.s were enlarged from fifty-seven to 
ninety-two clauses, the increase in length being largely 
accounted for by the expansion of material which lay con- 
gested in the older Rules. There was a big overall improve- 
ment in layout, clarity and general elimination of ambiguity. 
The disappearance of clause 57 of the old S.R. & O.s is of 
interest. It read ‘‘All matters not provided for by these rules 
and orders shall, as far as may be practicable, be governed by 
the practice of the Imperial Parliament as enunciated in May’s 
Parliamentary Practice’. This clause was replaced by one 
reading, ‘“‘Any question of order or procedure not provided for 
in these rules shall be decided by the President whose decision 
in the matter or on any disputed point of interpretation of any 
of these rules shall be final’’. 

The reason for this substitution of the Governor’s ruling 
for that of May stems from a sharp division of opinion that 
arose in 1923 over the interpretation of clause 32 of the 1921 
S$.R.s which read: 

“Every Bill shall be read three times previously to its 
being passed, and no Bill shall be advanced more than one 
stage at any one sitting, unless this Rule shall have been 
formally suspended for the purpose.” 

It was contended by one side that the suspension of the 
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Rule merely had the effect of advancing the Bill one stage at 
one sitting and the phrase “for the purpose” was held to 
effect only a stage forward and not the whole Bill. The opposing 
side maintained that the effect of suspending S.R. 32 permitted 
the Bill to be read a second time, carried through its successive 
stages, and passed. Also, the further contention was made that 
the Rule could be suspended for either a batch of Bills or even 
for the whole session. It was maintained that this latter view 
did not conflict with May, nor with common sense nor again 
with the practice prevailing in the Legislatures of Kenya and 
Nyasaland. In rebuttal, it was argued that common sense and 
practice were different in the Leeward Islands (from whence 
this S.R. was drawn) which had for a long time followed the 
former interpretation. The ruling of the Secretary of State’s 
legal advisers was that the effect of suspending S.R. 32 advanced 
a Bill more than one stage at any one sitting. It was further 
considered imprudent to frame a resolution suspending 
S.R. 32 in such a way as to include several Bills, or indeed 
for the whole session. 

The Colonial Office Conference, 1927, devoted some of its 
labours to an examination of procedure and the conduct of 
business in Colonial Legislatures and it was evident that there 
were some very wide divergencies in both procedure and 
usage throughout the Empire. But, “the Conference recog- 
nized that, in view of the widely divergent circumstances and 
stages of development of the several Colonies, no absolute 
uniformity in these matters was practicable, but they considered 
tt desirable that there should be the largest possible measure of uni- 
Sormity in procedure both as regards Standing Orders and as regards 
ceremonial” (Colonial Office Conference 1927. Cmd. 2883, 
p- 47).1 In order to assist the dependencies in this matter, a 

1 My italics. The difficulty of keeping a check upon such divergencies 
is well illustrated by a set of S.R. & O.’s proposed, but never put into 
effect, for Uganda’s Legislative Council in 1952. Of the 156 clauses and 
sub-clauses, 66 were “old”? Uganda (many of these were from various 
sources), 44 from Kenya, 20 from Malaya, 19 from Singapore, 5 from 
North Borneo and 2 from Tanganyika. In fact, this list is a slight simplifi- 
cation since some clauses were created by blending rules from different 


territories. A remarkable example of cross-fertilization within the colonial 
dependencies. 
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Draft Model Code for Colonial Legislatures was drawn up 
and circulated to them. It was felt in Uganda, however, that 
no alteration need be made to the existing Rules and Orders. 

In Uganda, no amendments were made in 8.R. & O.s 
from 1926 to 1933. But in the latter year, a new Governor, 
Sir Bernard Bourdillon (1932-35) who had recently arrived 
from Ceylon where he had been Chief Secretary, decided to 
make three améndments. Two of these were merely formal, 
while the third was occasioned by the substitution of an 
entirely new clause for clause 59 of Uganda’s S.R. & Oss. 
Since the new clause differed quite considerably from West- 
minster practice it is worthy of quotation. First, though, old 
S.R. 59. 

“Upon a motion for a first Reading of a Bill there shall 
be no discussion and if the Bill is duly seconded the Bill 
shall be read a first time.” 

The Governor proposed to substitute the following: 

“On moving the first Reading of a Bill the mover shall 
state the objects of the Bill and the reason for its intro- 
duction. There shall be no discussion, and, if the motion 
is duly seconded the question ‘that the Bill be read a first 
time’ shall be put.” 

What was the advantage of such a clause which was drawn 
from the S.R.s of the State Council of Ceylon? An examination 
of these advantages brings out some of the peculiarities of the 
usage and practice of Colonial Legislatures. 

1. In the House of Commons when a Bill is read for the 
first time, this is followed by the printing of the Bill; 
hence the need for an interval before the second reading. 
But in Uganda, a Bill was, and still is, printed before 
the first reading, hence the reason for such an interval 
entirely loses its force. 

2. Colonial Legislatures used to sit at long intervals (in 

1933 the Council sat for a total of six days; twenty-two 

in 1955) and conduct a relatively small volume of 

business, hence any portion of procedure which did 

nothing to advance a measure could well be abandoned. 
3. The practice in Ceylon whereby the introductory speech 
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was made when the first Reading was moved was highly 

appreciated by the unofficial members. This was 

particularly the case when the Estimates were up for 
consideration for it enabled members to have more 
material to turn over in their minds than the Bill itself. 

4. This procedural device also had the advantage of 

eliminating a certain amount of useless argument thus 

leading to a general saving of time. 

This clause was approved by the Secretary of State (who 
has the power of disallowance over all procedural changes) 
and embodied in the S.R.s. 

Later in the same year, the Governor proposed two further 
amendments, one of minor consequence. The major amend- 
ment throws light upon the practice of the Council. It will be 
recalled that a sharp division of opinion had arisen over the 
interpretation of S.R. 32 of the 1921 Rules (renumbered 58 
in the 1926 edition). By 1933 it was still the practice of the 
Council to pass the majority of the Bills through all stages at 
one meeting. In consequence a great deal of time was spent in 
proposing, seconding and putting the question for the sus- 
pension of S.R. 58 in the case of each Bill. The S.R. was 
accordingly reworded as follows: 

“No Bill, having been read a first time at any meeting, 
shall be advanced further at the same meeting unless this 
rule be formally suspended for the purpose. Any motion 
for the suspension of this rule may contain a reference to 
one or more Bills provided that when a motion contains a 
reference to more Bills than one, any member may require 
separate motions to be put in respect of any particular Bill 
or Bills named by him.” 

It will be noted that members still possessed the right to 
oppose a motion to proceed with the Second Reading. This 
wording also saved a non-official member from the awkward 
process of raising an amendment to an omnibus motion. 
Furthermore, the Council was also of the opinion that no 
useful purpose was served by having an interval between 
Second and Third Readings in the case of those Bills which 
were read for the first time at a previous meeting (with 
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reasons and objects given). It was also felt that there was no 
necessity for a separate motion between the Third Reading 
and the passing of a Bill and accordingly Rule 6g (‘‘It shall 
then be moved that the Bill be read a third time’’, i.e., after 
Committee stage) was altered to: 

‘After the Council has resumed it shall then be moved that 

the Bill be read a third time and pass, the motion being 

‘that the Bill be read a third time and do pass’.”’ 

Sir Bernard Bourdillon was succeeded in 1935 by Sir 
Philip Mitchell (1935-40), who drew attention in his opening 
speech to Legislative Council on 20th November, to an 
important change in S.R. & O.s. His proposal was to delete 
S.R. 72, which gave the President of the Council permissive 
powers to appoint a Standing Finance Committee and replace 
it by an unequivocal clause stating that “There shall be a 
Standing Committee on Finance . . .”. During the fourteen 
years of the Council’s existence, no Governor had exercised 
his power of appointing a Standing Finance Committee, the 
practice being for the draft estimates to be discussed in an 
informal committee by the Chief Secretary and unofficial 
members. It was felt that the time had come to associate the 
unofficial members more closely in a general responsibility for 
expenditure. The Council had also increased slightly in size, 
from seven in 1921 to eleven in 1935, including the Governor 
as President (seven officials and four unofficialk—two Euro- 
pean and two Indian). Although Uganda had suffered from 
the world-wide slump of the early ’thirties it was certainly not 
to the same extent as elsewhere in the Colonial dependencies 
and by 1935 the Administration was turning its attention to a 
number of capital development projects. It was no doubt in 
anticipation of increased Government expenditure that Rule 
72 was revised. The Rule itself was drawn from the S.R. & O.s 
of Tanganyika’s Legislative Council and Sir Philip looked back 
upon ten years’ experience of the practice followed there in 
recommending it. The opportunity was taken in amending 
Rule 72 to delete a reference to the President’s permissive 
power of setting up a Standing Law Committee; such a 
committee had never been appointed, the practice being to 
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set up a special ad hoc committee if it was felt that Bills needed 
to be scrutinized with special care. 

In October 1938, Sir Philip Mitchell addressed the 
Legislative Council on the subject of a further revision of 
S.R. & O.s. He drew especial attention to the previous 
practice of suspending S.R. 58 to enable the three readings of 
a Bill to take place at one sitting. He considered that this 
method should only be adopted in times of urgency as it was 
not in the best interests of the public. He said, “‘It is essential 
that the public should know what legislation is proposed and 
we must see that they have the opportunity of considering 
Bills and making their representation on them’’. It should be 
noted that this expression of opinion marked a change in the 
practice of the Council and did not entail any alteration in 
S.R.s. Alterations which were made included a reformulation 
of the Order of Business (which now included Prayers, 
Administration of Oaths and Confirmation of Minutes—the 
reader should not imagine that these items were absent from 
former proceedings, they simply were not printed in the 
Table of the Order of Business—practice was in advance of 
S.R.s), the procedure in connection with Select Committee 
was greatly improved by the addition of clauses enabling the 
Committee to have power to summon the Head of any 
Department or any other member of the Council and members 
were permitted to append minority reports to the main 
conclusions. 

II 

For eleven years no further amendments were made to 
S.R. & O.s, but with the advent of the post-war period far- 
reaching schemes affecting the social, economic and political 
life of Uganda were set on foot. The Secretary of State’s 
plan for financial devolution throughout the African depen- 
dencies was brought into effect in Uganda during 1949, and 
was part of the general movement towards a slackening of the 
reins of Colonial Office control, and encouraging local 
initiative. The bearing of this policy on S.R. & O.s was made 
clear during the Acting Financial Secretary’s speech to 
Legislative Council on 18th October, 1949: 
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“Thus, the Annual Estimates will not, in themselves, 
require the Secretary of State’s approval, nor will supple- 
mentary Estimates, nor the writing off of losses and such 
financial controls, but on the other hand it is necessary, 
part passu with this measure of devolution of control by 
His Majesty’s Government, for the local machinery of 
budgetary authorization and control to be overhauled and 
refurbished to fit it to deal with the increased respon- 
sibilities that are conferred upon the Legislature by this 
measure of devolution.” 

This statement led to a number of important innovations. 

1. An Estimates Committee was set up to examine and 
report upon the Draft Estimates of revenue and 
expenditure for the year. 

2. The already existing Standing Finance Committee was 
retained for the purpose of dealing with all votes 
entailing supplementary or unforeseen expenditure. 

3. A Public Accounts Committee was set up for the first 
time consisting solely of unofficial members who were to 
examine the accounts showing the appropriation of sums 
granted by Legislative Council to meet the public 
expenditure. 

The amendments to S.R. & O.s which these innovations 
implied were perhaps undramatic but they marked an 
important stage forward in Uganda’s political evolution. The 
new arrangements led also to a constitutional alteration in 
the status of the Chief Secretary who resigned from the 
Chairmanship of the Standing Committee on Finance on the 
grounds that the volume of additional work entailed in reading 
all the financial papers would inevitably lead to a neglect of 
his administrative and political duties. He was replaced by the 
Financial Secretary. 

During the eleven years 1938-49, Legislative Council had 
gradually increased in size from eleven to twenty-one members 
(eleven officials including the Governor and ten unofficials— 
three Indians, three Europeans and four Africans). 

Early in 1952, the present Governor, Sir Andrew Cohen, 
was appointed to office. From then until the present day, the 
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whole process of economic and political change, in particular, 
has been greatly accelerated. At the time of writing, May 
1956, Legislative Council consists of sixty members half of 
whom are Africans, some occupying Ministerial posts. In 1957 
a further step forward will take place when five Africans from 
Buganda Province will be elected by the first direct elections. 

Legislative Council is now engaged upon tasks which involve 
a volume of business vastly greater than that transacted before 
the Second World War. The effect upon S.R. & O.s has been 
far-reaching. Recent revisions took place on four separate 
occasions. The first occurred in November 1952, but were 
intended only as an interim measure prior to a more thorough- 
going revision. It was felt that that could wait until the 
deliberations of a committee of experts of the House of 
Commons, who were working upon a model set of Rules and 
Orders in Colonial Legislatures, had published their recom- 
mendaticns. Among the changes that were made (some 
fifteen in all), two were a clear indication of the growing size of 
the Council (in 1952 there were thirty-two members). Clauses 
7 and g of S.R. & O.s were revoked. They read respectively, 
“‘No member shall absent himself from the meetings of the 
Council without satisfying the Governor of the necessity of such 
absence”’, and, ‘No member shall quit the Council Chamber 
during a meeting without leave from the President’’. The time 
required for notice of questions was increased from one to three 
days, and every Bill was to be published in the Official Gazette 
at least fourteen days before First Reading. A further saving 
of time was effected by the rewording of the clause relating to 
the recommittal of a Bill on its Third Reading. Under the 
unamended clause, if a member wished to point out some 
minor amendment to a Bill, the only method open to him was 
to recommit the Bill to a Committee of the whole house and go 
through possibly hundreds of clauses one by one. It was not 
surprising that the Council was reluctant to adopt this pro- 
cedure, and in some instances Bills were printed containing 
errors which arose because no consequential amendments had 
been made to what was often a simple amendment. It was 
proposed that in future members should have the right to 
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“... move that the Bill or any part or clause thereof be 
recommitted .. .”. Finally, it was agreed to set up a Standing 
Committee on Rules and Orders to keep them under constant 
review. 

The modifications introduced in S.R. & O.s on 
18th February, 1954, were slight and affected the composition 
and functions of certain committees only. The Estimates 
Committee extended its activities to embrace quarterly 
supplementary estimates and to keep current economic 
questions in general under review. The Standing Committee 
on Finance was reduced in function to considering only those 
supplementary or unforeseen expenditures which occur 
suddenly and urgently and which had not been examined by 
the Estimates Committee. As the former Committee had 
thirty-one members and the latter only six, with quorums of 
six and three respectively, the latter body could be summoned 
much more readily. 

It is however, the third revision that requires the closest 
scrutiny. It took place in the latter half of 1954 and sprang 
from an invitation to Mr. D. W. S. Lidderdale, Fourth Clerk 
to the Table at the House of Commons, to come out to Uganda 
to consult with both Government Officials and representative 
members in order to revise S.R. & O.s. A searching examina- 
tion was anticipated and was, in fact, carried out, for the new 
draft contained over forty amendments. Certain of these 
alterations deserve mention for they either illustrate the 
procedural ground on which the representative members (who 
approximate to an opposition) felt themselves constrained by 
the official side of the House, or they illustrate defects in the 
machinery of procedure which could be remedied by common 
consent on both sides. 

It was held by representative members, for example, that 
they should retain their right of approving the list of business 
to be taken at a meeting. This duty is carried out by the 
Standing Committee on Rules and Orders, five of the ten 
members being drawn from the “‘opposition”. The alternative 
proposal was that the programme should be drawn up by the 
Chief Secretary. But it was pointed out in refutation of this 

G 
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suggestion that occasions were increasingly arising when 
meetings extended over several days and therefore it would be 
valuable to retain a committee drawn from both sides of the 
Council to help sustain the amicable atmosphere which had 
hitherto prevailed. The “‘opposition”’ view was successful and 
part of the relevant clause reads, “It shall also be the duty 
of the committee to determine the business to be taken at each 
meeting and at each sitting of the Council’. 

The Government side also made out a reasonable case for 
increasing from three to five days the period required for 
members to give notice of questions. The Chief Secretary 
maintained that the rush of questions in the last few days 
seriously dislocated business in the Government offices. More- 
over, many of the questions most certainly did not arise during 
the last few days before the meeting of Council, and in any case 
provision was made for a question to be raised without notice 
if it was of an urgent character. Here again the ‘“‘opposition” 
viewpoint prevailed, and the three-day rule was retained. It is 
rather more difficult to assess the reasons why a closure rule 
was incorporated in S.R. & O.s. The principle should be to 
avoid a rule of that nature until such time as the business of the 
Council is dislocated to a serious extent and a remedy has to be 
sought. These remarks apply with even greater force to 
Colonial Legislatures which are often one of the few bodies 
where national issues are focused. 

A far more serious principle was involved in the contro- 
versy over questions concerning what are termed in Uganda 
“‘parastatal bodies” which correspond in many ways to Public 
Corporations in the United Kingdom. Instances have arisen 
in question time whereby Government members had stone- 
walled on questions relating to these Statutory organizations. 
For example, in the course of an answer given concerning the 
extension of the electricity supply by the Uganda Electricity 
Board the following exchanges were made: 

The Financial Secretary: I will refer the honourable 
member’s question to the Chair- 
man of the Uganda Electricity 
Board. 
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when Mr. A. N. Maini: Arising out of that reply, Sir, 
ld be may I ask the honourable mem- 
f the ber whether he does not consider 
had the subject-matter of this ques- 
| and tion entirely within the com- 
duty petence of the Uganda Electricity 
each Board ? 

The Financial Secretary: As far as i am aware, Sir, it is 
se for entirely within the competence 
d for of that Board. ‘ 
etary Mr. J. T. Simpson: Is the honourable member aware 
days that the finances of the Uganda 
Aore- Electricity Board are provided for 
uring by the Uganda Government ? 
r case The Financial Secretary: I am, Sir. 
otice 


The President of the Council then intervened and 


tion” recommended that the Committee on S.R. & O.s give this 
Tt is matter their earnest attention. 
7 (Proceedings of Legislative Council, 28th May, 1954.) 
e to 
of the On 16th September, 1954, the Chief Secretary quoted from 
to be the minute produced by this Committee in which it was 
cre to stated: 
odies “It was agreed that while there was no necessity 
slavishly to follow the rules which have been laid down in 
ntro- the House of Commons in regard to the admissibility or 
randa otherwise of questions concerning the activities of para- 
-ublic statal bodies, nevertheless we should extract such benefit 
arisen as we could from the considerable experience of the House 
stone- of Commons in dealing with such matters. One difficulty 
tions. was that whereas in the United Kingdom there is a 
g the Ministry with general control over any particular para- 
ricity statal body, this was not the case in Uganda and it was not 
at all clear, for example, how the activities of a Board 
rable which proceeded in a manner contrary to the best interests 
thair- of the Protectorate and public generally could be brought 
ricity to public notice. It was therefore urged that for this reason 


alone it was important that Representative Members 
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should be able to draw attention to public dissatisfaction 

with the activities of parastatal bodies and to criticize the 

broad policies of these bodies in debate.” 

On 2gth February, 1956, the Chief Secretary speaking in 
Legislative Council said, inter alia, ““What we have proposed 
amounts to no more than what the Council agreed to in 1954, 
when the present Standing Rules and Orders were discussed; 
but at that time it was decided that this Rule should be an 
unwritten convention, not a part of the Standing Orders. The 
Sessional Committee now proposes to codify the Rule in the 
Standing Orders”. (Proceedings of the Legislative Council, 
29th February, 1956.) The Rule referred to reads as follows: 
**A question shall not seek information concerning the day-to- 
day administration of any statutory body.”’! 

The last example brings the narrative up to the present, 
but there is one further matter to be examined among the 
Lidderdale proposals before turning to the most recent 
amendments. On a number of occasions, members had raised 
questions concerning the admissibility of a Select Committee 
considering and making recommendations on the principle of a 
Bill. Earlier in the year, the President, Sir Andrew Cohen, 
had ruled that the principle should remain untouched but that 
a most liberal attitude would be taken towards amendments. 
Accordingly a new clause was inserted stating that no dis- 
cussion should take place on the principles of a Bill and that 
any amendments could be made provided they were relevant 
to the subject-matter of the Bill. This clause covered the 
possibility of a Chairman of a Select Committee taking a 
narrower interpretation of the functions of such Committees 
than the President intended. 

The new S.R. & O.s came into effect on 1st January, 1955, 
and sufficient time has elapsed for members to discover weak 
points and suggest further amendments. One of these is 
mentioned above in connection with parastatal bodies. Nine 
further amendments were carried earlier this year and came 
into force on 1st April. Two groups of changes are of especial 


1 Part of the difficulty mentioned here has been met by the introduction 
of the Ministerial system. 
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importance. Three of the first group relate to motions followed 
by debate. (a2) Normally five days must elapse after oral notice 
of a motion, but (5) the President may permit a motion to be 
debated without five days notice if he considers it to be in the 
public interest, (c) a further S.R. allows a motion to be 
debated by permission of the President if he considers it to be a 
matter of urgency. Clause (c) above was already included in the 
1955 Orders. In addition, half an hour is now available for 
debate on a motion for the adjournment of the Council. This 
right has already been exercised by a representative member 
who introduced a surprise motion of which the Government 
side had only five minutes notice. Two days later another 
member utilized the same clause after the Finance Minister 
had finished his budget speech, but on this occasion the 
President pointed out that it was not wise during the sus- 
pension of debate on a particular subject to discuss a related 
subject on an adjournment motion. The motion amounted to 
a charge that the Government was encouraging inflation. 

The second group of changes came about due to the creation 
of a Civil Contingencies Fund and has led to the abolition of 
the Estimates Committee and Standing Committee on 
Finance which are now replaced by a Committee of Supply. 
The setting up of this fund provides a new method of dealing 
with emergency expenditure by Ministries. Should any 
Ministry require to disburse sums which are not covered by 
the Estimates, the procedure will be for the Minister to apply 
to the Financial Secretary for an advance from the Fund 
with the understanding that such sums will be cleared by the 
introduction of supplementary estimates which will require 
the approval of the Council. In that way no sum can remain a 
charge to the Civil Contingencies Fund. Under the new 
Committee of Supply procedure, five days (with allowance 
made for two extra days), exclusive of the Proposer’s motion to 
move into Committee of Supply, will be devoted to debate on 
the policy underlying the Budget, after which the Budget 
debate is adjourned for three weeks. The Committee of Supply 
then comes into being and members are allowed ten days to 
scrutinize the votes and subheads. An extra day may also be 
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allowed. These changes mark a further step forward in con- 
stitutional development. 
III 

Writing of the periods of development of procedure in the 
House of Commons Lord Campion states: ‘“The contributions 
of each of these periods to modern procedure are related like 
strata laid one above the other. Over some parts of the field 
the earlier layers are obliterated by the later; in others they 
show through to the surface distinctly—but deceptively 
unless the conditions in which they were formed are borne in 
mind.” (Introduction to the Procedure of the House of Commons, 
pp. 1 and 2.) In Uganda the position is somewhat different. 
During the relatively short period of thirty-five years the 
original 1921 S.R. & O.s have almost vanished over the 
entire field. A historical mining operation is required to bring 
them to light. Moreover, if the old Rules and Orders were 
suddenly resuscitated, the work of the present Council could 
only proceed by a series of clumsy fits and starts. As it is, the 
S.R. & O.s of Uganda’s Legislative Council have adapted 
themselves to political and economic developments and are, 
for the time being, at least, capable of taking any strain that 
may arise, but if they should not, an easy method of amend- 
ment lies at hand. 
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A STUDY IN POLITICAL APPRENTICESHIP 


by Perer G. RicHARDS 


UST an aspirant to membership of the House of 

Commons earn his spurs in unsuccessful electoral 

combat before obtaining entry to the House? Do 
political parties expect candidates to serve an apprenticeship 
in “hopeless” constituencies? The answer to these questions 
does provide some guide to decisions of constituency selection 
committees in the choice of candidates. It also tells us something 
of the experience of new M.P.s and of the degree of their sense 
of political vocation. But the personal history of the new 
members returned at any general election will also vary with 
the circumstances of the election. The greater the gap in time 
from the previous general election, the fewer will be the 
candidates with experience of parliamentary elections. The 
extent of the change in opinion since the previous election is 
also important. If the movement of opinion is violent, the 
turnover of seats is large and candidates attacking majorities 
thought to be “‘safe’’ suddenly find themselves at Westminster. 
Consequently, the electoral experience of new M.P.s will tend 
to be greater when the movement of the political pendulum is 
small and the interval since the last election short—as in 1951. 
New M.P.s will be most inexperienced when the pendulum 
swings violently and the election is the first for a long time— 
as in 1945. 

A survey of new M.P.s reveals a number of features that 
excite comment. (My definition of “new” includes both 
members elected for the first time and those returned to the 
House of Commons after an interval in their parliamentary 
service). The figures in this article refer to the new M.P.s 
elected at or between the Elections of 1951 and 1955, but Ulster 
is excluded throughout as political conditions there are so 
dissimilar to those in the rest of the United Kingdom. Some of 
these members enjoy secure majorities in seats formerly held 
by their own party: others represent new or redistributed 
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constituencies: others, almost all Conservatives, have small 
majorities in seats wrested from their opponents. 

At the 1955 Election sixty-six M.P.s were returned who had 
not sat in the previous Parliament; exactly half of them repre- 
sented boroughs or burghs and half came from county con- 
stituencies. The table below shows that only one-third were 
successful at their first attempt. 

ELECTORAL EXPERIENCE OF NEW M.P.S: 1955 
(Nos. of M.P.s) 
Borough or County 


Burgh Seats _— Seats Totals 
First contest - ws 6 16 22 
Previous contest(s) i 27 17 44 
Totals .. ve wie 33 33 66 


These figures suggest that if there is a good chance of win- 
ning a seat, selection committees in boroughs are less willing to 
adopt a candidate unversed in the arts of electioneering. Is 
this because elections in towns are more keenly contested and 
it is thought more important for the candidate to make a 
favourable impression and to know how to deal with heckling? 
If this were true, one would expect the half-dozen new M.P.s 
returned at their first contest by borough constituencies to 
represent safe seats. But this is not the case: their percentage 
majorities are spread evenly between the extremes of 3.9 per 
cent. at Bootle and 15 per cent. at Birmingham (Selly Oak). 
The explanation may be that county constituencies more often 
prefer to have a local candidate. To carry the analysis a stage 
further the figures quoted above can be divided on a basis of 
party allegiance. 


NEW M.P.S FROM BOROUGHS OR BURGHS COUNTIES 
Labour Conservative Labour Conservative 

First contest ea 3 3 4 12 

Previous contest(s) 9 18 2 15 


Totals sins no a 21 6 27 
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It is clear that the Labour party are the more willing to 
have untried standard-bearers in favourable seats, and this is 
largely because of trade union intervention in the process of 
selection. The National Union of Mineworkers usually 
nominates about thirty-five Labour candidates: these are all 
in safe Labour seats and so all are elected. It follows that 
N.U.M. candidates always succeed at the first attempt and 
this helps to explain the proportion shown in the third column 
of the above table. Admittedly, the N.U.M. is an extreme 
example, yet the potential Labour M.P. will gain at least as 
much advantage from the financial support of a trade union 
as he will from having fought a seat at a previous election. 
An illustration of this statement is the difficulty found by ex- 
Labour M.P.s in winning readmission to the Commons, a 
difficulty shared by ex-Ministers—Lord Silkin, Mr. Creech 
Jones and Mr. Woodrow Wyatt. Only three ex-Labour M.P.s 
returned to the Commonsat the 1955 election: the corresponding 
number for 1951 was two. Nine ex-Conservative M.P.s were re- 
turned in 1951 and two in 1955, but the figures are not compar- 
able as scarcely any Conservatives have lost their seats since 1945. 

The record of the new M.P.s of 1951 is similar to that for 1955. 
ELECTORAL EXPERIENCE OF NEW M.P.S: I95I 
(Nos. of M.P.s) 
Borough or County 


Burgh Seats _— Seats Totals 
First contest a — 7 10 17 
Previous contest(s) bs 18 21 39 
Totals .. a ‘i 25 31 56 
NEW M.P.S FROM BOROUGHS OR BURGHS COUNTIES 
Labour Conservative Labour Conservative 

First contest <i 6 I 2 8 
Previous contest(s) 2 15 3 18 
Totals... i 8 16 5 26 


(The new M.P. for Bolton West was a Liberal.) 
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The Conservative preference in favourable constituencies for 
candidates who had taken part in earlier elections is once again 
clearly marked. The other feature of the 1955 figures, the 
stronger demand for previous experience in the boroughs, was 
less noticeable in 1951 because of the surprising proportion 
of “first-timers” among the new Labour M.P.s from the 
boroughs. There is, however, a major difference not shown by 
these statistics. In 1951 fourteen of the new M.P.s had fought 
the same constituency at the previous general election: there 
was, therefore, a marked tendency for unsuccessful Con- 
servative candidates for marginal constituencies in 1950 to 
stay put and fight the same territory again. In 1955 only two 
of the new M.P.s had fought the same constituency in 1951 
and one of these, Mr. Sidney Dye, Labour M.P. for S.W. 
Norfolk, had stood for this constituency at each election since 
1935. The greater movement of candidates in the period 1951- 
1955 is the result of the reorganization of constituency 
boundaries and also of the greater time interval between 
elections. In addition, the narrow majority of the Labour 
Government in 1950 created a widespread belief that another 
election could not be long delayed. 

Traditionally by-elections provide an opportunity for 
displaced M.P.s to return to Westminster. Eight ex-M.P.s, six 
Labour and two Conservative, did return in this way at the 
by-elections held between the general elections of 1951 and 
1955- Seventeen Labour members were returned at these by- 
elections, so the number re-elected was not large considering 
the number of Labour members defeated in 1950 and 1951. 
This is a further indication of trade union influence, for many 
of those defeated in 1950 and 1951 had no union connections. 
The selection of candidates at a by-election has to be done with 
greater speed, especially when the vacancy is unexpected. ‘This 
may explain why Conservatives returned at by-elections in the 
counties have usually stood previously elsewhere: under the 
stress of having to obtain a candidate in a short time rural 
Conservatives seem to look to their headquarters for guidance. 
The table below gives an indication of the strength of this 
tendency. 
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ELECTORAL EXPERIENCE OF NEW M.P.S: BY-ELECTIONS: 
1951-1955 
(Nos. of M.P.s) 
NEW M.P.S FROM BOROUGHS OR BURGHS COUNTIES TOTALS 
Labour Conservative Labour Conservative 


First contest es 6 5 3 2 16 
Previous contest(s) 5 8 3 12 28 
Totals... oe 13 6 14 44 


If the figures in the above tables are aggregated it will be 
seen that of the 48 Labour M.P.s returned at or since the 1951 
election exactly half were successful at the first attempt, but 
only 31 of the 117 Conservatives elected during this time were 
as fortunate. Forty-three of these new members (5 Labour, 
38 Conservative) had fought twice or more unsuccessfully 
before arriving at Westminster. It is apparent that few M.P.s 
are now nominated on the strength of their local connections. 
In the Conservative party the constituencies draw ona national 
pool of candidates, and members of the pool are expected to 
stand at first for a seat where their chances range from poor 
to non-existent. The same is true in the Labour party except 
in seats, frequently very “safe” Labour seats, where a par- 
ticular trade union has established a strong influence over the 
nomination of candidates. Scotland and Wales provide regional 
limitations on the operation of the pools of candidates, and in 
rural areas distant from London the Conservatives often choose 
a candidate with some association with the locality. But 
probably a majority of M.P.s have no initial interest in the 
areas they represent. Political ambition demands many years 
of preparation for its fulfilment. Our method of selecting 
legislators is a complete contrast to the system in the United 
States and our politicians may be the more submissive to party 
discipline because they are peripatetic. 
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ITALY AT THE POLL 
by Roy Pryce 


T the end of May this year twenty five and a half million 
Italians went to the poll. It was just ten years since the 
first post-war elections, and for the great majority of 

voters the sixth time they had gone to cast their vote. This 
time they went to renew provincial and communal councils, 
and under conditions which were markedly different from 
those surrounding previous occasions. 

In the first place the atmosphere of siege, so characteristic 
of the period of the cold war, had evaporated. No longer was 
the primary choice presented as that between war and peace, 
or God and the Devil. The Church as usual was very active 
during the campaign but no one said, as the late Cardinal 
Schuster, the then Archbishop of Milan, said in 1951, that the 
election campaign was essentially religious rather than political 
and that the choice was between a free and Catholic Italy and 
a future as a satellite of the U.S.S.R. Although as always 
happens in local elections in Italy the major themes concerned 
national politics, this time they were rather more closely 
defined. In this respect the revised electoral law for the larger 
communes also helped for it restored proportional representa- 
tion (without any majority prize) to places with more than 
10,000 inhabitants. No longer was the electorate in these 
places faced by a simple choice between blocks representing 
Right, Left and Centre for this time individual parties cam- 
paigned for their own programme and with their own list of 
candidates. 

Another new factor of considerable importance was the 
limitation for the first time of electoral propaganda. In the 
past, Italy at election time has been plastered over with 
posters, indiscriminately affixed at every conceivable vantage 
point. This time the law provided that each commune should 
set aside a certain limited area either on special hoardings or 
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on existing walls and notice boards for the purpose: and 
parties and candidates were obliged to limit their posters to 
these spaces. Banners and illuminated electoral signs were also 
closely controlled. Although various methods were devised to 
get round these limitations—including the launching of hand- 
bills from cars and aeroplanes—the general result was a 
notable diminution in large-size paper propaganda, and a 
comparatively sober campaign. This too may be accounted 
a solid gain—not least for municipal budgets which previously 
have had to provide considerable sums for the cleaning of 
walls after each election. 

The reduction in the outward clamour of the electoral 
campaign did not, as some feared, reduce sensibly the volume 
of the final vote. At the last local elections held in 1951-2 
88.8 per cent. of the electorate voted: this time the total 
actually rose to 91.2 per cent. In many towns it was even 
higher—and that despite the absence of postal voting 
and the consequent necessity for many of long journeys to 
record their vote. To some the figure may seem even suspi- 
ciously high, rather as though coercion had been at work. 
It may be true that some small part of the electorate went to 
the poll because of an obscure fear connected with the provi- 
sion (which dates from 1946) that a note shall be made on the 
certificate of good conduct of those who fail to vote in political 
elections. But apart from the irrelevance of this to a local 
election, at no point during the campaign was it even in- 
directly adduced by speakers or by the press as a reason for 
voting. The great majority certainly voted without any such 
fear. For them the vote is still a recent and prized possession: 
after ten years the novelty of using it has not yet worn off, yet 
there has been time to establish a certain habit of going to the 
polls. All the parties and the Church agree in stressing the 
moral obligation on each individual voter to go and vote: and 
to this is added the fact that the vote always begins on a 
Sunday, a day of festa when practically everyone is free to go 
to the polling station without difficulty. The solemnity of the 
occasion is underlined by the prohibition of the sale of alcohol, 
and reductions on the railway are given to those who have to 
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travel to record their vote. In various ways therefore the voter 
is encouraged to perform his duty calmly and seriously. No 
doubt it is in this convergence of his own feeling of the intrinsic 
importance of the vote with the care taken to see that he is 
free to exercise it that the explanation of the high percentage 
of voters is to be found. It is a factor of the utmost importance 
in any consideration of the strength of representative institu- 
tions in Italy though one which in Italy itself often tends to 
be underestimated. 

During this last election many journalists began to express 
alarm for the final vote because in the north of the country 
(that is, that region where, by habit, their attention was 
largely concentrated) electoral meetings in the piazze were 
much less well attended than on previous occasions. The 
phenomenon was clear enough but the explanation advanced 
at the time—that is, a fall of interest in the election in 
general—was certainly wrong. The electorate in fact demon- 
strated a greater maturity than many were at first willing to 
admit. The open air meeting in the piazza tends by its very 
nature to be of a generic and often sensational character. It 
is not well adapted to serious discussion, and as practised in 
Italy it admits very rarely of any dialogue with the public, 
since questions are not normally invited. It seems that in the 
north the electorate is no longer satisfied with this one-way 
traffic, and has begun to seek instead rather more solid 
material on which to make up its mind. Belatedly the politi- 
cians themselves became aware of this. Various new propa- 
ganda devices were tried out, one of the most interesting 
experiments being that of the Christian Democrat candidate 
at Bologna, Dossetti (who until he retired into private life a 
few years ago was one of the most important figures in the 
party). He deliberately carried his campaign into the periphery 
of the city, inviting members of the public to take the platform 
for the first hour of the meeting and to state their views and 
ask him questions, while he undertook to reply in the second 
hour. He was not successful in dethroning the local Com- 
munist administration, but as far as his meetings were con- 
cerned the new idea seemed to work well once the strangeness 
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of it had been overcome. His campaign was also notable for 
the intensive study of local problems which went into its 
preparation. Gathering about him a powerful group of young 
intellectuals he embarked on a detailed study of the city and 
its recent administration, producing in time for the election a 
Libro Bianco (White Book) of some 170 pages which analysed 
the situation and made specific recommendations. So minute 
a preparation for a local government election was something 
new for the country; but though Dossetti’s campaign remained 
unique for the quality and intensity of work put into it, the 
nature of propaganda elsewhere demonstrated a noticeable 
movement towards a greater concentration on local problems, 
and away from the “trigger-slogans” of previous campaigns. 
All parties agreed that new methods of propaganda were 
urgently needed, and all sought to mobilize their own and 
allied organizations to make direct contact with individual 
voters. In part this change of tactics was due to a greater 
intensity of party organization, but it also reflected the now 
general belief that generic appeals in the piazza no longer 
serve to convince anyone about how he should vote. The 
parties however have yet to find an effective way of entering 
into direct contact with the voter who lies outside the range 
of their organization. House to house canvassing is not nor- 
mally a practicable proposition, for fascism has made the 
population in general wary of discussing politics with strangers, 
and extremely hostile to political agents when they try to 
invade the home itself. The example of the communists who 
have occasionally used it in Italy as a form of direct pressure in 
particular situations has served, too, to increase suspicion of 
it. In the search for alternative means of direct propaganda 
various groups this time tried ‘meetings for professional people 
with distinct interests, letters sent directly to the homes of 
particular social and occupational groups, as well as a multi- 
plication of leaflets and handbills. 

In the south however the electoral campaign still revolved 
for the most part around the meeting in the piazza. Political 
agents there too expressed doubts about its effectiveness as a 
means for convincing individuals but there was no doubt that 
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it remained the main armour of each of the parties. Its im- 
portance is intimately bound up with social habits, for south 
of Rome the piazza remains the natural meeting place in 
leisure hours for all the male population. Other forms of 
entertainment are few, and at election time there is a ready 
audience for speakers, even a succession of them late into the 
evening. Oratory is still prized for its own sake in a society 
which reads few papers and still has among its older age groups 
many illiterates. In the towns and villages of the south during 
the campaign there was a nightly tumult of loudspeakers 
emitting notices, speeches and invitations to vote for one or 
other of the local candidates, and it was in this way that the 
parties sought to make their position known and give a 
demonstration of their strength. 

In general the campaign was as orderly in the south as 
elsewhere, though some of the means of propaganda used were 
much cruder. At Naples, for example, not only did the out- 
going mayor, Lauro, paste the city with posters and organize 
processions of decorated floats; he also offered a tangible 
enticement to voters in the shape of free tickets for an away 
match of the city’s football team (which had in fact been dis- 
qualified from playing at home). This initiative was seconded 
by others who promptly offered free travel and lunch packets 
for the same game. In other places there were also various 
distributions of “winter relief’? parcels which seemed to have 
arrived rather late on the scene, and a very notable activity 
on the part of government agencies concerned with reform to 
hasten on projects for work, or to prolong the existence of 
work-groups already formed. The whole atmosphere of the 
campaign was in fact radically different from that in the north. 

This merely confirmed what has been true since united 
Italy was formed: that within the country there are still two 
nations rather than one, and that in electoral habits—as in 
economic and social matters—the south remains far below the 
level of maturity of the north. If the election gave many 
examples of the promising developments which have taken 
place in the subsoil of Italian politics in the past decade, it also 
made obvious once again this major problem for the country. 
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Before fascism the problems of the south, though much dis- 
cussed, remained in large measure ignored by the govern- 
ments in Rome which found that they could control the 
situation there through bargains with local notabilities and 
their own administrative agents. The south, indeed, furnished 
for a succession of governments the solid basis for their parlia- 
‘mentary majority. After the war, however, the south had its 
revenge. For the first time it began to present—by the pene- 
tration of communist party influence—an immediate and 
serious threat to the stability of the whole régime. Where 
before the government had been strong, the opposition now 
threatened to gain control: the south became the major prota- 
gonist in the political scene. A vast plan of economic and 
social reform was prepared, backed by heavy financial invest- 
ments: this has now begun to produce tangible results. 
Formerly barren areas have been brought under cultivation; 
land has been redistributed to peasants who have been re- 
housed in new villages or on their plots; and some new 
industries have been created. The resulting social and political 
situation, however, is very uncertain. No longer do voters 
march to the poll headed by the local parish priest, and the 
landowners are no longer in a position to be the despots they 
once were—but a new pattern of political life has still to be 
established. All the major parties have been fishing in these 
disturbed waters to draw such profits as they can, but the 
results are very strange. Neither the structure of southern 
society—which is bereft of a strong middle class—nor the 
level of political education has allowed them to organize as 
they have in the north, and all of them have taken on a quasi 
feudal structure, building themselves about the heterogeneous 
islands of personal power which remain the only firm points 
in this transitional society. Several of the major communists 
in the south—such as the deputy Gullo—are extensive land- 
owners: the Socialist party is still for the most part built around 
old political families such as the Mancini; and into the Christian 
Democrat camp have swum many of the old régime who see 
in its control of the central government their only hope for 
continued local power. Swift changes of allegiance are numer- 

vi 
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ous and inexplicable except in terms of personal rivalries: 
party ideologies count for little even among the typical figures 
of the southern intelligentsia—the lawyer and the school 
teacher. Party organization is still a long way from being able 
to impose discipline and unity; especially marked in the case 
of the Christian Democrats is the fight between the new 
element of the paid party worker as represented by the young 
men sent (often from other regions) by the party secretary, 
Fanfani, and the old cliques and interests who still hope to 
maintain a certain amount of local independence. This conflict 
was evident in the election especially in Sicily where in many 
places there were two rival Christian Democrat lists: in Reggio 
Calabria it has led to the installation of a commission nomi- 
nated from the centre to direct the local party federation, the 
local leaders themselves being unable to agree about a policy. 

In this situation politics are necessarily less coherent and 
the level of political discussion necessarily much lower than 
elsewhere. During this last election campaign the themes were 
of an elementary nature—land, work, food and so on. There 
was little attempt by any party to concern itself with recent 
events in Russia which in the north on the other hand figured 
prominently in the propaganda campaign. “Here Lenin 
doesn’t matter, nor Stalin, nor Togliatti”, said one communist 
candidate in a small village in Basilicata: and he was right. 
Although it was possible to encounter an occasional com- 
munist who still talked of “the battle for peace” (almost two 
years out of date even by his own party’s propaganda) it was 
clear that in these parts the party rests on a movement of 
economic and social protest rather than on any ideological 
basis. The ideal of most southern Communists is the thoroughly 
bourgeois and conservative one of a plot of land and decent 
living conditions—nothing at all to do with the communism 
either of Marx or of the Soviet Union. 

In this election it was not, however, the communists who 
profited from the south. In the towns and cities with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants (that is, in those places where their 
votes can be distinguished from those of other left-wing 
groups) they in fact lost more than 50,000 votes in comparison 
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with the last election of 1953. More than half of these were 
in Campania, the province of Naples where Lauro received 
more than 270,000 votes, and soundly defeated all the other 
parties, demonstrating in the process the highly volatile nature 
of the Neapolitan electorate. The communist party also lost 
heavily in Sicily and Sardinia: 35,000 votes in all. Taking the 
results for the country as a whole (still for places with more 
than 10,000 inhabitants) the communists lost almost 85,000 
votes in relation to 1953. There was a similar recession, of vast 
proportions, on the extreme Right where Lauro’s success was 
not emulated by similar groups elsewhere in the south. Part 
of this collapse favoured the Liberals who reinforced their 
position. The Christian Democrats for their part remained 
close to their old position, losing only some 10,000 votes out 
of a total of nearly 5 million. To their left, on the other hand, 
the two socialist parties recorded a very considerable victory: 
a marked recouping of votes lost in 1953 on the part of the 
Democratic Socialists led by Saragat, and an increase of 348,000 
votes for the Nenni Socialists. 

The reasons for this success are to be found in part in the 
reflections in Italy of international events before and during 
the electoral campaign—and most notably the repercussions 
of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union. Although at the time of the election the text of 
Khrushchev’s criticisms of Stalin were not known, aconsiderable 
stir had been caused by the deliberations of the congress, the 
effects of which Togliatti hastened to dampen down as best he 
could, postponing the debate about them in the party until 
after the vote. The situation was nevertheless very favourable 
to Nenni who though in post-war years a faithful supporter of 
most of the positions assumed by the Soviet Union and the 
Italian Communist Party (opposition to the Atlantic Pact, the 
rearming of Germany, etc.) nevertheless had yet contrived— 
especially since 1953—to develop a certain autonomy of pro- 
gramme. His was the obvious party for dissident Communists 
(many of whom in fact applied for membership of it in the 
early months of the year). On the other hand, others on the 
non-Communist left argued that by voting for Nenni they could 
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reinforce his position vis-a-vis the Communists and stimulate 
those groups within the party who had recently been urging a 
greater autonomy of action. For both groups Nenni’s slogan 
of “opening to the Left’? and the confident rider “‘this is the 
hour of the Socialists” sounded a hopeful and yet not un- 
realistic note. The party leaders, for their part, were also much 
more confident than on previous occasions in the ability of 
the party organization to mount and sustain an autonomous 
electoral campaign, especially in the south where many years 
of hard work had gone into its re-creation after the disastrous 
split in Socialist ranks in 1947. 

A considerable advance in Socialist strength was thus 
generally expected: it did not however come altogether in the 
manner expected by Nenni, who attacked Saragat’s party in 
the belief that its supporters would pass in large measure to 
him. Nenni evidently hoped that by demonstrating that the 
government coalition (of which Saragat was a part) no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of the electorate he could provoke an 
immediate government crisis and precipitate a situation out 
of which his party could gain. 

In fact the electorate reacted rather differently. Many 
certainly voted for Saragat in the expectation that in this way 
Nenni would more surely be disengaged from the Communists. 
The results, however, proved to be capable of two diverse 
explanations. The Christian Democrats argued that the extra 
votes given to Saragat and the Liberals constituted a re- 
inforcement of the existing coalition, while the Socialists them- 
selves protested that its real significance was a leftward move 
away from it. 

Subsequent events have shown that this latter thesis is the 
more accurate. The Christian Democrats refused to admit 
that any local administrations should be constituted on lines 
radically different from those existing at the centre (in cases 
where there existed a choice for the democratic Socialists). 
But this opened a prolonged crisis on the morrow of the 
election within the government itself. In the meantime the 
intention of both Socialist parties to explore new paths was 
immediately demonstrated by talks which opened between 
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their respective party secretaries. Although these soon ran 
into difficulties the prospect of closer collaboration between 
the two parties was shortly afterwards improved by Nenni’s 
stand on the issue of Stalinism, for his contribution to the 
discussion was a firm statement of the need for freedom and 
discussion within Socialism and a rejection of the old thesis of the 
necessity of a dictatorship of the proletariat for its achievement. 

It seems clear, therefore, that a radical realignment of 
political forces within the country is under way. Novelty, 
however, has only a circumscribed sphere of action in the 
Italian political scene. As long as the Christian Democrat 
party persists in its present form and strength—that is, with 
some 260 seats out of 590 in the Lower House—the possible 
combinations in parliament are strictly limited, not only by 
the mathematics of the situation, but also by the nature of the 
Christian Democrat party itself. 

This party, based essentially on a community of religious 
rather than economic interests, contains so wide a range of 
political attitudes that any policy which is more than purely 
generic immediately involves it in the most serious internal 
difficulties. It is thus much more effective when it can rally 
about the defence of an existing situation than when it attempts 
a positive programme of reform. It is indeed frequently said— 
maliciously—that if the Communist party had not existed in 
Italy the Christian Democrats would have had to invent it. 
Certainly it is true that the moment of its greatest success was 
precisely at that time when in 1948 it was most on the defen- 
sive, when, that is, the Communist threat seemed most grave. 
It was then that the existence of the party undoubtedly con- 
tributed more than any other single factor to the survival of 
parliamentary institutions, since it gave a considerable degree 
of stability to the whole system. Now, however, the major 
political problem is no longer that of defending such institu- 
tions, but rather of using them to carry out necessary reforms. 
Defensive attitudes, once a virtue, are no longer adequate. 

The major problem which the party faces in the changed 
situation is that of its relations with the opposition, and 
specifically the Socialist opposition. Since it is so firmly and 
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amply entrenched in the centre of the Lower Chamber the 
Christian Democrat party effectively prevents the formation of 
an opposition capable of offering an alternative government 
to the country. This is a simple matter of arithmetic, yet it 
dictates the whole nature of parliamentary politics. For the 
extremes of left and right it offers a constant invitation to 
irresponsible opposition for the sake of opposition; and for 
more moderate groups the unhappy alternatives of doing a 
deal with the majority party (and so running the risk of losing 
their identity), remaining in an ineffective no-man’s-land of 
partial opposition, or of joining one of the extremes. This in 
recent years has been the dilemma of the small centre parties 
such as the Liberals, Republicans and Democratic Socialists, 
a dilemma which the cold war made more acute since it 
increased the penalties for not co-operating with the Christian 
Democrats at the same time that it reduced their bargaining 
power. The slogan launched by Nenni of apertura a sinistra had 
an immediate relevance to this situation, for it offered to the 
Democratic Socialists a new future, and a more positive role 
for Nenni’s own party. 

During the electoral campaign, for obvious reasons, a firm 
negative was offered by the Christian Democrats to this propo- 
sition. It was also reaffirmed after the results were known. In 
the post-election situation it is certainly much more difficult 
to sustain, however. So, too, is the whole central position of 
the government coalition which, with the reinforcement of 
the right-wing tendencies within the Liberals, and the rein- 
forcement of the left-wing tendencies within Saragat’s party, 
seems in imminent danger of decomposition. 

As a result of these elections, therefore, and the events which 
have accompanied them, a distinct phase of Italian parlia- 
mentary life nears its conclusion. The future is still obscure, 
but not unhopeful. Sustained by an electorate which has given 
a clear indication of its growing maturity those responsible for 
the guiding of the country’s representative institutions into 
new paths can be confident that a solid basis has been laid 
for any experiment which will make them more responsive to 
the needs of a changed, and changing, world. 
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The Colonial Office. Sir Charles Jeffries, K.C.M.G., O.B.E. 
(Deputy Under-Secretary of State, Colonial Office). 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 222 pp. 153s. 


“One thing at least can be said with some certainty”, 
writes Sir Charles of his study of the Colonial Office, “‘and that 
is that this book must in some respects soon be out of date”’. 

Paradoxically as it may seem, it is this that makes his book 
all the more valuable. For the Colonial Office is unique among 
our Government Departments in that—by its success in 
implementing British Colonial policy—it is working itself out 
of its job. That policy is described by Sir Charles as “‘A ladder 
(for the Dependent Territories) at the top of which is Dominion 
Status or Independence”. And the permanent value of his 
book is that it describes how the Colonial Office has adjusted 
itself to the changing needs of an Empire which is trans- 
forming itself into a Commonwealth. 

There is the earlier period of ‘“‘dominion over palm and 
pine”—with the Colonial Office as ward for the millions of 
“children” of the dependencies. The values of this old tradi- 
tion were admirably set out by one of Sir Charles’s colleagues 
(and quoted by him) as consisting of “Just dealing, honesty of 
purpose and humanity”. Then, with the turn of the century 
there began, at first slowly, and later, with ever increasing 
tempo, the era of the rapid climbing of the ladder. 

The main body of this book is devoted to a description of 
how “‘as its work developed in scope and variety in an ever- 
widening scale”, the Colonial Office was enlarged to meet the 
ever-increasing needs of economic and social development, and 
of political advancement in the Dependent Territories. For the 
student of administration the most interesting and valuable 
feature of this part of Sir Charles’s survey is his description 
of how a Department with two broad divisions—the geo- 
graphic (such as Africa and Far Eastern) and the functional 
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and specialist (such as Education)—was welded into a unified 
service. And now just as the Colonial Office has a fully 
developed service to meet the needs of the dependencies many 
of them are reaching towards the top of the ladder, and the 
next few years will see more and more of them emancipated 
from the guardianship of the Colonial Office. And yet even 
after they have attained independence many, if not all, of 
them will have need of the expert knowledge and the trained 
and experienced personnel that is to be found in the C.O. 
We must find ways and means by which these continue to be 
available to the young nations who have been helped to reach 
the heights by the aid of the ladder of the office whose work is 
so admirably portrayed in this book. 
JAmeEs GRIFFITHS. 


Democracy and Dictatorship. Their Psychology and 
Patterns of Life. Zevedei Barbu. Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. viii, 275 pp. 28s. 


The author of this study, a former Roumanian diplomat, 
is now Lecturer in Social Psychology in the University of 
Glasgow. He brings to his analysis the backgrounds of psychol- 
ogy and sociology. Every academic discipline has its own 
technical language, which has a tendency to intrude when the 
scholar writes for the general public. Since two are involved 
here, the result is that Mr. Barbu’s book is neither very easy 
nor very enjoyable reading. Nevertheless, he has some 
interesting and new things to say, even if he has not fully 
succeeded in his intentions. 

What Mr. Barbu apparently intended was to examine the 
background of democracy and totalitarianism, to deduce from 
this the reasons which give rise to totalitarianism, and then to 
analyse the differences between the fascist and communist 
brands. This approach seems to be open to the preliminary 
objection that societies do not fall into these easy classifications. 
Is Spain totalitarian? Is Turkey democratic? Mr. Barbu’s 
title is therefore misleading. He is really dealing with England, 
U.S.A., and France on the one hand, and with Nazi Germany 
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and Soviet Russia on the other. In his analysis of the Western 
democratic way of life Mr. Barbu leans heavily on Burke and 
de Tocqueville, as he admits. He is quite right to do so, since it 
is unlikely that the developments in the fields of sociology and 
psychology since their day can have added a great deal to 
what these two luminous minds perceived by instinct. So, for 
example, Mr. Barbu lays stress on “dualism” as one of the 
aspects of democratic society—usually in the shape of the 
balance between the claims of society and those of the indi- 
vidual. In England, he says, this dualism is also observable in 
the British attitude to tradition. ‘“The British,” he says, “‘never 
give up an old form of life unless the new one is strong enough 
... to assume for itself the authority of tradition” (p. 57). Here 
he might well have quoted from Burke’s Reflections on the 
Revolution in France: “‘. . . the whole, at one time, is never old, 
or middle-aged, or young, but in a condition of unchangeable 
constancy .. . in what we improve we are never wholly new, 
in what we retain we are never wholly obsolete’. 

The basis of totalitarianism Mr. Barbu sees in insecurity, 
which results both from the instability due to the rapidly 
changing tempo of modern societies, and from the lack of 
outlets for the individual’s frustrated need for security. This is 
probably true. But what Mr. Barbu does not tell us is why, and 
when, these tendencies, which exist in every modern society, 
develop in some societies into totalitarianism. 

Mr. Barbu is least convincing when he comes to contrast 
Nazi Germany and Soviet Russia, in each of which frustration 
has led according to him to different results. One does not 
need the aid of psychology to see that there are certain clinical 
aspects about Nazi society which are not so readily apparent 
in communist society. But that this contrast may be super- 
ficial becomes apparent when Mr. Barbu comes down to 
detail. The examples which he lists as peculiar to Nazi 
psychology and action can be clearly paralleled in Russia. 
The individual executant whose moral formula is “I do not 
care, I am not responsible, I am in fact nobody”, is just as 
much personified by General Serov as he is by Mr. Barbu’s 
example of the commandant of Auschwitz. The authoritarian 
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who is guided in his relationships by the pressing question, 
“Is the other for or against me?” may be typically Nazi. He is 
also typically communist. Was it not Lenin who invented the 
formula ‘‘Who Whom ?” 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO. 


England under the Tudors. G. R. Elton. Methuen. 504 pp. 
25s. 

In 1953 Mr. Elton’s Tudor Revolution in Government was 
published, an important contribution to the understanding of 
the structure of government in England in the reign of 
Henry VIII. It is not surprising therefore that in writing a 
general history of an age that has always appeared rich and 
crowded—even tumultuous—he should have chosen the 
constitutional problems of politics and government as his 
central theme. Mr. Elton then, concentrates on the best 
recorded and most disciplined field of study but this does not 
preclude originality of interpretation and when writing of the 
Reformation Parliament and of Thomas Cromwell, the author 
has new things to say. 

The most important Tudor problem was the disciplining 
of a country which was still unstable and in this book the less 
admired sides of Henry VII’s character are convincingly 
explained away in one of the finest chapters—“‘Henry VII: 
Restoration of Government’’. This combines an account of the 
first Tudor’s achievements with a summary of the organization 
of England’s system of government at the end of the period of 
decentralized authority. The man who continued Henry VII’s 
work was Thomas Cromwell, one of the author’s special studies. 
Cromwell the successful secular bureaucrat is strongly con- 
trasted with Wolsey seen as a failure of a cleric, who, when he 
walked with Europe’s princes seemed to lack the common 
touch of government at home. Henry VIII is a shadowy 
personality in this volume appearing to order an execution or 
dismiss a servant, seldom to dictate policy, but his very 
authoritativeness marked the growing power of central 
government. The advantages of Mr. Elton’s approach are 
clearly seen when describing this period of Tudor growth and 
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also the second period of resettlement at the beginning of 
Elizabeth’s reign. When foreign policy, religious policy and 
home affairs are being integrated his equivalent of a con- 
temporary Whitehall approach is the best. But it will not 
succeed with every aspect of a country’s story. 

When dealing with economic questions Mr. Elton disarms 
his critics by saying he “‘is doomed to some sort of failure’, 
because of the need to generalize. It is really when writing on 
social history that this failure is apparent. The social historian 
needs not only to recreate the particular situation but also to 
show relevant powers of description. Above all he should cease 
giving an account of the work of the central government and 
must travel the length and breadth of the country observing 
with the eagle eye of an Arthur Young or a Cobbett. This 
Mr. Elton fails to do. 

It is always difficult to write chapters of cultural history. 
They are often either full of hazy generalizations about 
influences—not a common fault among English historians— 
or dull catalogues recording the achievements of the great. 
Mr. Elton devotes twenty-four pages out of 475 to the arts, 
literature, etc., an insufficient total in a book with such a 
comprehensive title and though he writes on literature with 
feeling the rest of the chapter shows little insight into such a 
rich and varied age. 

These are however marginal criticisms and having set out 
his terms of reference Mr. Elton does well by them. This is 
more a history of England under Tudor Government than the 
title would lead us to understand and will be very welcome, 
taking its place between Bindoff’s Tudor England and C. S. 
Lewis’s recent English Literature in the Sixteenth Century, 
excluding Drama. Mr. Elton has a very well annotated 
selective bibliography and the book is excellently indexed. 

D. T. J. ENGLEFIELD 


A History of Local Government. John J. Clarke. Herbert 
Jenkins. 303 pp. 25s. 
Mr. Clarke complains about the inadequacy of published 
works on local government history, but his collection of facts 
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falls far behind the monumental work of Redlich and Hirst, 
and is less illuminating than Professor Smellie’s more recent 
work. This book falls between two stools. It is not history; it 
essays little in the way of explanation of the underlying forces, 
political, social or economic, which have produced our present 
system of local government. Neither is it adequate as a source- 
book for reference purposes, and it has none of the advantages 
of the Breviates of Professor and Mrs. Ford. 

The harsh, staccato presentation detracts from the book’s 
readability, and gives many facts with little emphasis on their 
relative importance. The reform of the municipal corporations 
in 1835 gets no more than two pages, and the 1847 “clauses” 
Acts get eighteen lines, of which eight are taken up by their 
titles. In neither case is there an adequate account of the 
circumstances leading up to the facts recorded. Most of Mr. 
Clarke’s information is unauthenticated by reference to sources. 
To a great extent, he seems to have relied on secondary 
sources. On page 49 we read: “In 1883 M. D. Chalmers wrote: 
‘Local government in this country may be fitly described as 
consisting of a chaos of areas, a chaos of authorities and a 
chaos of rates’.”’ No reference is given, neither is Chalmers re- 
ferred to in the bibliography—but this particular description of 
local government can be read in Hansard some years before 1883. 

The grave defect of the work lies in Mr. Clarke’s ignoring 
the factors which created the English local government 
system in the nineteenth century. He takes a great deal of 
space to summarize the provisions of many statutes—informa- 
tion which can only be of use to the historian of particular 
powers, who would use the statutes themselves and not Mr. 
Clarke’s summaries—but he gives no glimmer of what went 
into the making of those statutes. Thus, neither in the eight 
pages which he devotes to the creation of the county councils 
by the Local Government Act, 1888, nor elsewhere in the 
book, is there any hint of the long struggle over more than half 
a century for better county government—a struggle fought 
over the many bills introduced for the establishment of county 
finance boards or similar bodies. Again, it is not true that 
State support for education “‘first came in the form of a Minute, 
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dated goth August, 1833, of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury”, as Mr. Clarke states on page 160. The support 
came earlier when the Appropriation Act of that year received 
the Royal Assent on the 17th August. 

Like so many other books by Mr. Clarke, the present work 
is no more than a roughly classified list of factual information. 
Mr. Clarke defines history as ‘“‘the written narrative consti- 
tuting a continuous methodical record, in order of time, of 
important or public events, especially those connected with a 
particular country, people, individual, etc.”. Perhaps the 
defects of the book spring from this definition. The university 
and other examination students to whom this work is offered, 
will certainly have to look further than Mr. Clarke’s chronology 
for their history of local government. 

W. THORNHILL 


An Asian Prime Minister’s Story. Sir John Kotelawala. 
Harrap. 203 pp. 15s. 


The story that Sir John Kotelawala sets out to tell in An 
Asian Prime Minister's Story is the background to his statement 
at the Bandung Conference of Asian and African leaders against 
colonialism in any form—which in the context of that meeting 
meant Russian colonialism as well as the more generally 
recognized variety from the West. It required much courage 
as well as intelligence to make such a statement, and in this 
fragment of autobiography Sir John amply demonstrates that 
he possesses both qualities to a high degree. His stand at 
Bandung was not an isolated act of political bravery, but 
rather another expression of his opposition to foreign oppression 
of any sort which has been the very stuff of his political life. He 
is a robust and powerful character; and both Ceylon and this 
country owe him a great debt for his wisdom and foresight. 
Without him—and a small group of equally determined men 
such as Mr. D. S. Senanayake—it would have been impossible 
to effect the transfer of power in the island with such notable 
smoothness, or to establish representative institutions in the 
new nation. 
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The idiom in which the book is written is a very familiar 
one; for if Sir John revolted in early life against the im- 
perialism of the West, he did not at the same time reject the 
whole of its political experience. His ideals remain charac- 
teristic of our own liberal tradition. In this he is hardly 
characteristic of Asia itself, or indeed of Ceylon itself, as this 
year’s general election demonstrated. It remains to be seen, 
indeed, how much of his work will remain intact now that 
power has passed into the hands of his political opponents. 

But whatever the future may bring to the island, this book 
will retain its value as an exposition of the experience of one of 
Ceylon’s most notable politicians. Although it does not 
attempt to give a detailed picture of how government func- 
tioned in Ceylon during his administration, it gives a vivid 
picture of Sir John himself—and it is one which cannot fail to 
excite great respect and admiration. 

Roy Pryce. 


Questions in The House—the History of a Unique 
Institution. Patrick Howarth. The Bodley Head. 
220 pp. 18s. 


This book traces the history of the parliamentary question 
from its origin in 1721 to its development into its modern form 
in 1881. Mr. Howarth shows the way in which the rules 
governing the asking of questions in both Houses evolved, 
and recalls that practice in the Commons was once similar to 
contemporary practice in the Lords, where even now a 
lengthy discussion may develop from a question. The subject 
is used as a peg on which to hang a good deal of general 
history, necessarily disjointed, as the only link between the 
events he deals with is the way in which they were raised in 
Parliament. The descriptions of the episodes do, however, 
constitute the main interest of the book, as the history of 
questions as a procedural form over only 160 years is not 
enough to sustain a book of 200 pages. About half the book 
is concerned with the period before 1832, in which the 
practice of putting questions had not substantially developed. 
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The main reason for the development of the question in 
the eighteenth century was, according to Mr. Howarth, 
“that Parliament was a representative, outspoken and .. . 
responsible body’’—a somewhat strange judgment to apply 
to this period. He is on firmer ground in dealing with the 
causes of the growth of questions in the nineteenth century, 
when they came to replace debates on petitions as a method 
of ventilating grievances. Also, the speedy preparation of 
accurate answers was made possible by the establishment of 
an efficient civil service and the invention of the electric 
telegraph. 

Mr. Howarth is in no doubt about the potency of ques- 
tions; he writes: ‘“‘Of all the checks on a bureaucrat’s action, 
none is so effective”, and many of his examples show that 
questions could achieve results. I should, however, have 
welcomed a comparison between questions as a way of control 
over the executive by the legislature and other means. 
Opportunities open to the private member have become fewer 
since the period covered by this book; some are of recent 
origin, but one—the Public Accounts Committee—overlaps 
Mr. Howarth’s period by twenty years, and a comparison 
between the effects on administration of its reports and those 
of questions in the same field might well have proved illu- 
minating. Incidentally, it is interesting to find that in the 
1830’s Parliament was encountering the same sort of diffi- 
culties over the accountability of the army and the Poor 
Law Commissioners as it is now over the nationalized 
industries. 

The book ends rather abruptly with Speaker Brand’s 
ruling that questions should not be read, and Mr. Howarth 
does not seem to draw many conclusions from the story he has 
unfolded. Although he implies in his preface that it is his aim 
to “analyse” the history of the parliamentary question, the 
bulk of his book is straightforward narrative. It would have 
been of more use to students of political institutions if it had 
been less of an anthology of parliamentary history, interesting 
though much of this is, and had contained more political 
analysis. G. F. Lock. 
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Behind the President: a study of Executive Office 
Agencies. Edward H. Hobbs. Public Affairs Press, 
Washington. $4.50. 


Lobbyist for the People: a record of fifty years. Benjamin 
C. Marsh. Public Affairs Press, Washington. $3.00. 


Behind the President by Edward H. Hobbs and Lobbyist for 
the People by Benjamin C. Marsh are two very different kinds 
of books written by very different types of men. Both deal 
with the Government of the United States of America; but 
there the similarity ends. Mr. Hobbs’s book is informative, 
objective and practically unreadable. Mr. Marsh’s book is 
political, subjective and entertaining. 

Benjamin C. Marsh was, what to English eyes is an un- 
familiar creature, an American socialist; but it is not only his 
left-wing views that make him extraordinary. He would have 
been a remarkable man by any standards. From his days at 
college to the end of his life he appears to have followed his 
conscience tirelessly, selflessly and without fear. That he appears 
to have had no great effect upon the course of history does not 
detract from the interest of the unusual point of view from 
which he shows the American political scene. 

After early years agitating against cruelty to children in 
Philadelphia and then against slum conditions in New York, 
he established himself in Washington where he organized a 
‘People’s Lobby” to bring pressure upon Congress and the 
Executive and where he carried out a pamphlet war against 
the American social system. He advocated nationalization and 
pacifism; he hated colonialism and Franklin Roosevelt. He 
writes in a lively, heated manner: “From Britain’s declaration 
of war on Germany in September 1939 on, it was quite obvious 
that every effort would be made by the President and the 
financial and other interests to get America into the Second 
World War. The financial interests and the President both 
wanted to save the profit system. They differed as to domestic 
policies to do this, but were in full agreement that our partici- 
pation in a big war, whether as ‘arsenal’ or as ‘arsenal-and- 
expeditionary-force’ would give the system of ‘private 
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enterprise’ a short lease of life.’”” Not everyone will agree with 
all that Mr. Marsh has to say; but whether one agrees or not it 
should be interesting to read so vigorous an indictment of the 
past fifty years. To the non-American reader the book also 
offers some insight to the rather mysterious processes of 
lobbying, which Mr. Marsh describes as “‘one of America’s 
largest industries. It has become a substitute for responsible 
government, instead of an adjunct to democratic processes’’. 

The book, written for American readers, makes no attempt 
to describe the mechanics of lobbying, but the author’s 
accounts of the memoranda which he submitted to, and of the 
questions with which he bombarded, members of the executive 
and of the legislature together with his descriptions of the 
evidence that he gave before many Congressional Committees 
provide a good picture of one of the major means of manu- 
facturing political pressure in the United States. 

Behind the President tells of the growth and organization 
of the Executive Office of the President, which “‘was expressly 
created in 1939 to provide a means for systematically keeping 
the President informed of those matters which are of top-level 
importance, to assist him in the job of looking ahead and 
planning for future programs, to see that he is protected from 
the nuisance of subordinate affairs which could waste his time 
and expend his energies needlessly, to get priority matters to 
his desk promptly, and to assist him-in securing compliance 
from subordinates”. The book is very thorough, well indexed 
and well supplied with footnotes. It is unfortunate that the 
demands of scholarship appear to have ousted the demands of 
literature, for there is much in it for anyone who has the 
perseverance to read it. 

Rocer Morcan. 


Our Three Nations. Evans & Short Ltd. 80 pp. 2s. 6d. 


This booklet has nine authors and is sponsored by three 
political parties. I hope the authors will forgive me if I do not 
catalogue their names and confine myself to those of the 
parties which are: Plaid Cymru (The Welsh Nationalist 

I 
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Party); The Scottish National Party; Commonwealth. 
Although the three groups differ in the details of their objec- 
tives, they do agree that the United Kingdom should be 
dissolved and replaced by a confraternity in which Scotland 
and Wales would have Dominion status. 

There is no doubt that an increasing number of people are 
asking themselves whether the present Parliamentary system 
requires modification towards some form of decentralization 
and this booklet is a contribution towards discussion of this 
and kindred ideas. 

It cannot be expected that in seventy-seven pages the 
authors will be able to go into many details as to how the great 
omelette is to be unscrambled, but it struck me as a classical 
example of understatement when the authors wrote Chapter 7 
(Economic effects of dissolution) that “‘In short, no one can 
forecast what will be the exact lines along which economic 
relations will travel after the dissolution of the Union”’. 

The booklet goes the whole hog and many of its proposals 
seem unrealistic, but it does reflect a trend of contemporary 
political thought (more evident in Wales and Scotland than 
in England) and as such deserves notice. 

S. K-H. 


Sir Robert Walpole: The making of a Statesman. 
J. H. Plumb. The Cresset Press. 407 pp. 30s. 


The Member of Parliament elected for the first time, who 
arrives breathless with achievement at Westminster might well 
take his rest in the library look round the shelves and ask 
himself: “Do these hold the secret of what makes a successful 
politician?” If he dares to go as far as this he could do worse 
than pick up this new biography of a most effective man of 
politics and read through the first two chapters. Here he will 
find in chapter one “The classes of men” and chapter two 
“The structure of government” the two columns upon the 
understanding of which the pediment of his own success or 
failure will rest. For Robert Walpole knew to some extent and 
Dr. Plumb knows perfectly that the genius of politics is the 
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genius of controlling men through recognized and approved 
institutions. Whether it is convincing an electorate at polling 
time or the House at voting time men must be faced with an 
issue and decision, and the power of decision in politics and 
in his own life was one of Walpole’s gifts revealed in this book. 

In starting to write a full-scale biography of Walpole 
(this is only volume one of the work) Dr. Plumb reveals our 
previous ignorance and his own newly gained knowledge. He 
has worked through scores of papers, many for the first time, 
and there can be few printed sources he has not examined. 
The previous biography of Walpole, that of Coxe published in 
1798, is corrected as a result of his researches. What of the 
man revealed ? 

Walpole was possessed of those important political qualities 
—drive and direction. Within a few years of arriving in 
London, through competence and tact, he had worked his 
way into the right circles of politics. In the close-knit world of 
personalities which represented “influence” at the time this 
was no mean achievement. But behind this success is the 
human Walpole showing patience if not a lot of affection to- 
wards his difficult wife. Dr. Plumb has not however the sources 
nor indeed the time to look too deply into Walpole’s personal 
life and in the case of a politician it is often of small importance. 
Attention must be focused on electioneering in the shires—a 
riotous, feasting pastime and also on the intense work at 
Westminster. 

During some of the period covered by this volume Walpole 
was in opposition and it is clear that he was an adept in the 
tactical attack upon the Government. Having mastered the 
technique of Parliamentary finance, a most useful accomplish- 
ment then as now, Walpole was able to hold the House 
through his reputation of ability whether speaking for or 
against a majority. In discussing his performance in the House 
the author has drawn on unpublished reports of debates which 
help to complete the picture given in the rather inadequate 
Chandler’s Debates. When he left the Chamber Walpole 
showed his adroitness when working behind the scenes though 
he was occasionally deceived by his friends. 

1* 
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Dr. Plumb explodes completely the vague theory about 
Walpole making a fortune through the South Sea Bubble. 
Describing the whole tense story from his account books— 
Walpole was in Norfolk for much of that exciting summer— 
the author shows that the financial genius failed completely 
when it came to the chance of a quick personal fortune on the 
Exchange. When Guy, of Guy’s hospital, sold out after making 
a handsome fortune, Walpole was only just entering the 
market and it was only the reticence of his stockbroker, against 
his client’s advice, that saved Walpole from losing a fortune 
just at the time of the crash. 

This is an important book. More than that it is a biography 
we need and more important still it is really well written. 
Indeed, it is so easy to read that we may be lulled into forget- 
ting that it is almost a pioneer’s work. Dr. Plumb is to be 
congratulated and his publishers thanked. 

D. T. J. ENGLEFIELD 














